Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, : 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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bis We see by our daily papers that a 
strong effort is being made by mili- 

: : tary men to carry out President 
Roosevelt’s intention to have all 
the schoolboys in America taught 
to use army rifles, the last improve- 
ment of which will kill at a distance 
of a mile and a half. When all the 
boys in our public schools are en- 
couraged, as suggested, to win 
prizes in the shooting of rifles, which 

; will kill at the distance of a mile and 
a half, the life insurance companies 
ought to have a large increase of 
business. And then if the new 
Maxim guns are used, the discharge 
of which makes no noise whatever, 
that ought to still farther increase 
the business of the life insurance 
companies. And then comes an- 
other question, why not instruct 
all the boys in our public schools 
how to use dynamite and other 
explosives which are liable to be 
used in wars, and then why wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to. have all the girls 
in the public schools of America 
taught to use the various deadly 
poisons which might be used to kill 
the enemy in case of war, and have 
that teaching illustrated by showing 
all these girls in our public schools 
the power of these poisons in killing 
cats and dogs? 

And then in addition to striking 
off our coin the words, “Jn God we 
trust,” why not hang up in every 
schoolroom and add to every flag 
the words, ‘Our country, right or 
wrong?” If all these things can be =i 
carried out by us, and then in com- 

A VIEW OF PIKE'S PEAK, ON THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY. petition by other nations, we wonder 
| how long it will be before the Su- 
! preme Ruler of the universe will 
think it advisable to send a great 
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THOSE MAXIM GUNS. A hundred bullets from one of them can be fired in prigte agp ha ey a 
, | the night time into anybody’s house from a point per- : : 
the haps a mile distant without the slightest perceptible Which will destroy this entire world 


with all it contains? 
the invention because he fears that these guns in the | "!Se to show where the bullets come from. GEO. T. ANGELL 
ds of criminals will become a great public danger. GEO. T. ANGELL. Ree : 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


SENATOR REDFIELD PROCTOR. 

In our morning papers of March 5 we 
regret to see the death at Washington on 
March 4, from pneumonia, of edfield 
Proctor, senior Senator of Vermont. 

Many years ago, when we were a young 
man, our good mother was invited to pass 
some days with her friend, the widow of 
Judge Proctor of Proctorsville, Vermont, and 
the mother of the late Senator. We accom- 
panied our good mother, who was then in 
advanced age. The next morning she ex- 

ressed to us a strong wish to be able to get a 
= of the Vermont brook trout. So we 
hunted up a fish pole, went to the store and 
bought a fishhook and line, and procured 
some bait, and then Redfield wanted to go 
with us to carry the fish and bait while we 
were fishing. It resulted in a fine success. 

Some twenty-seven years ago this boy had 
become Governor of Vermont, and when we 
went to Montpelier to address the Legislature 
he shook us by the hand and wanted to know 
if we remembered when, as a boy, he carried 
the fish and bait for us. 

If at the time of our fishing some fortune 
teller had called upon the two mothers we 
left at home and told one of them that her 
son was to become a founder and for forty 
ge President of the Massachusetts Society 
or the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (a 
kind of society then unheard of) also founder 
of the first paper of its kind in the world for 
animal protection, also founder of the Amer- 
ican Humane -Education Society and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, first of their 
kind in the world, and that in his eighty-fifth 
year he would be sending his paper every 
month to every editorial office in America 
north of Mexico and to tens of thousands of 
other readers over our country and to some 
extent the world, and then told the other 
mother that her son Redfield was to become 
Governor of his State, Secretary of War, 
United States Senator, a multi-millionaire, 
and in his seventy-seventh year die at Wash- 
ington mourned by multitudes, not only in 
his own state but over our country, how as- 
tonishing that story would have been! 

Since that time we have addressed hun- 
dreds of schools of boys and girls and the 
thought has often come to us of the possi- 
bilities of the audiences we were addressing; 
how they might contain great editors, sena- 
tors, even a future Paliant of the United 
States, with power to make a vast difference 
in the future of our country and the world. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WE SEE THAT SENATOR CRANE 
THINKS. 

We see that Senator Crane thinks the 
coming Convention of the Republican party 
at Chicago will be the most important that 
has been held in our country since 1864. We 
think Senator Crane is right. That Con- 
vention may determine whether we are to 
have during the next four years a peace- 
loving, humane President, with prosperity 
and happiness for all classes of our citizens, 
or a President who will carry out the fighting 
plans of his predecessor with great armies, 
os navies, great fortifications of the 

hilippines and of the Panama canal [which 
ought to be neutral for the whole world], all 
our young men liable as in European coun- 
tries to military draft, great taxes, great 
poverty of the poorer classes of our citizens 
and perhaps horrors both for human beings 
and horses quite as great as those that came 
from the military ambition of the first 
Napoleon. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

[We republish the following from our Feb- 
ruary issue.] 

Who do you think, Mr. Angell, would make 
the best President for our United States? 

Answer: We have several times suggested 
during the past few months the name of our 


junior Massachusetts senator, Winthrop Mur- 
ray Crane, not because he is a republican— 
we don’t care one straw for that, but because 
we think he is a safe, sensible man to guide the 
complicated affairs of our Government. He 
takes no interest whatever, we believe, in 
gambling football fights or boxing matches 
or in going out into the woods to shoot 
creatures that have never harmed him, and 
he has, we think, no desire to travel over the 
world at somebody’s expense, visiting kings 
and emperors. But we think he is a solid 
business man, who attends strictly to the 
duties which he undertakes to perform, and 
has done many very wise things and never, to 
our knowledge, has done a foolish one, and if 
he were President of the United States, we 
are positive that he would not go tramping 
over the country making speeches. 

We commend to the about twenty thou- 


sand newspapers and magazines, which 
receive this paper every month, the name of 
Winthrop Murray Crane as an admirable 


man to be the next President of the United 
States. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IF THE HORSES COULD VOTE. 


First: Jf our clients, the horses, could 
vote, we don’t believe they would vote for a 
man said to weigh over three hundred pounds 
who rides horseback. They would think an 
elephant more suitable for such a weight. 
In this connection we remember how he tele- 
graphed to our Government from the Philip- 
pine Islands what a fine time he had, riding 
up one of the mountains there, to which 
Secretary Root telegraphed back, ‘‘ How about 
the horse?”’ 

Second: We don’t believe they would vote 
for a man who wants to have the Philippine 
Islands fortified at enormous expense and 
thousands of soldiers and sailors sustained 
there to keep in subjection a people who are 
anxious to be free. 

Third: We don’t think they would vote 
for a man, who in anticipation of war would 
require all the schoolboys of America to be 
taught to use army rifles so that when they 
are drafted into our armies they will be 
better able to kill the people whom our 
politicians at Washington order them to kill. 

Fourth: We don’t believe they would vote 
for any man who wants to go into a mad 
race with other nations in the building of 
great battleships, or who will not strive to 
do everything in his power to promote ‘‘Peace 
on Earth, and Kindness, Justice and Mercy 
to every living creature,’’ including horses, 
so many hundreds of thousands of which have 
been compelled in wars to die on battlefields 
or on long marches of slow starvation. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR SIXTEEN BATTLESHIPS. 

As all our readers know, it costs a vast sum 
of money to send our sixteen battleships with 
their accompanying fleet of torpedo destroyers 
and supply vessels and fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand officers and men around the world to 
show all the nations what a big fellow we are, 
and how easily we can thrash them all if we 
want to. 

We do not see that the navy of any other 
nation proposes to follow our example. And 
then the long time given to target practice! 
If other nations are doing the same they don’t 
say anything about it. The firing of these 
big guns costs enough to support several of 
the missionaries we send out to convert the 
heathen, and the guns themselves can only be 
fired about so many times before they become 
dangerous. The various salutes to President 
Roosevelt and others require sixteen times 
twenty-one discharges of government powder 
(336 discharges in all ). 

Then, if in any harbor of Japan, China or 
elsewhere, one of these battleships should 
happen to get blown up, as the Maine was, of 
course it will all be charged to the nation 
where the ship happens to be, and an enor- 
mous indemnity will be demanded, or a war 


which will cost a hundred times more than all 
the battleships are worth. 

Why wouldn't it answer just as well to send 
sixteen of our best pugilists around the world 
to show all the nations how much better our 
pugilists are than theirs? Let these pugilists 
stop over to see all the bullfights and have 
boxing matches with the pugilists of every 
country to which they go. When all the 
nations come to understand what tremendous 
fighters we are, surely they will never attempt 
to interfere with any plans we may have in 
regard to the Pacific or any other ocean. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A REMARKABLE “AND MOST IMPOR- 
TANT STATEMENT. 


We see in our papers of March 22, that 
United States Representative William E. 
Humphrey, representing the State of Wash- 
ington, in an address to the Norfolk Club at 
our Hotel Brunswick, the previous day, de- 
clared that the coal for our Pacific fleet had 
to be carried in foreign vessels, which in case 
of war could not be used, and that our great 
battle-fleet, for the want of such vessels, would 
be as useless as it would be if it had no guns; 
that, in spite of all we could do, Japan would 
command the Pacific ocean as against us, and 
that Russia and our country were the onl 
countries guilty of the supreme folly of build- 
ing great battleships with no power to use 
them, while Japan has hundreds of thousands 
of trained seamen, accustomed to the ocean 
fisheries, to man her battleships, and has 
nearly three hundred merchant vessels to 
supply her war vessels with all they might 
need. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO COMPEL THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
We do not remember to have ever seen or 
heard until recently that a President of the 
United States was using his great power to 
compel his party to nominate as his suc- 
cessor the man whom he chose to appoint. 
We see in the present instance that the man 
whom President Roosevelt seems determined 
to compel the Republican party to vote for 
as his successor is one who, during a large 
portion of his time, for the past two or three 
years, has been traveling on Government 
vessels and otherwise at Government ex- 
pense, taking with him such members of his 
own family and the President’s family as he 
chose, to the Philippines, China, Japan and 
the Courts of Europe, and it is claimed that 
this man, because of his familiarity with the 
Philippines, China, Japan and the Courts of 
Europe, is eminently fitted to be President of 
the United States. It seems to us that 
because of the probability that if elected he 
will endeavor to carry out the fighting plans 
of his predecessor he is eminently unfitted to 
be four years at the head of our Government, 
and so we sincerely hope that at the great 
Chicago Convention, the Republican party 

will nominate someone else. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CHURCHES AND NAVY CRAZE. 


It is refreshing to see the American churches 
waking up at last to the fact that the world’s 
inordinate naval programme presents a great 
moral issue. The noteworthy protest of hun- 
dreds of the leading clergymen of New York 
and Boston against the proposed extravagant 
increase of our own navy is a memorable act. 
The protest is itself a condensed and intense 
argument, which should startle the country 
into soberness. It is to be hoped that it is 
the forerunner of a hundred such, with ser- 
mons everywhere to match, rousing the 
American churches to a more worthy part in 
the most urgent service of our time. 

For the war against war is the commanding 
cause of to-day, as the war against slavery 
was the commanding cause of the period 
before us. Mr. Carnegie put it rightly the 


other day when he said that the great duty of 
our generation is to sw a stop to man-killing. 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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HOW OUR NAVY HONORED OUR 
NATION BY ATTENDING A 
GREAT PERUVIAN BULLFIGHT - 
AT LIMA. 


We see by our morning papers that 
nearly all the officers of our fleet, with 
some five thousand American sailors, 
had the pleasure of witnessing this 
Lima bullfight, the officers occupying 
what were considered to be seats of 
honor, though to our mind they were 
seats of dishonor and disgrace both to 
themselves and our nation. | The bands 
played ‘Hail Columbia” ‘and ‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner.” The first 
matador was tossed by a bull on its 
horns and thrown out of any further 
service. The second matador was 
gored in his throat and will probably 
die. Nothing is said about how many 
horses were gored by the various bulls. 
But we have a letter in our morning’s 
paper from a young Boston man who 
has just seen a bullfight in Mexico, in 
which he tells how a bull drove one of 
its long horns into a horse’s belly and 
the blood came out in a big stream, and 
adds that when the horses are not 
killed, their wounds are sewed up, and 
when in condition are sent into the 
bull ring again. 


‘ WILLIAM PENN MEETING HOUSE AT MERION, FIVE MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


BUILT IN 1695. . 


At the New Orleans exposition which 
we attended many years ago, the Governor of 
the State, in response to our request, promptly 
sent an order that no exhibition of bull- 
fighting should be allowed in New Orleans, 
and so the great building which was pre- 
pared for the bullfights was closed and the 
bulls and bullfighters were sent back te Mex- 
ico without a single performance. 

The admiral in command of our fleet could, 
with a few pleasant words, have saved the 
disgrace to our nation at Lima and done 
much towards stopping bullfights in South 
America. But we suppose this bullfight at 
Lima, as was the Sunday bullfight which the 
officers of the Maine attended in Havana 
the day before that vessel was blown up, is 
a part of the damnable militarism which is 
the curse of the world both for human beings 
and horses. 

In the great dominions of China no bull- 
fight was ever seen, and when we proposed 
to our minister to China, at Paris, to advocate 
the formation of a Chinese society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, his reply 
was that cruelty to animals was never heard 
of in China, and the same might be truly said 
of Japan. The people of these countries will 
hardly regard our navy’s exhibition at Lima 
with the playing of ‘‘Hail Columbia” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner’ as a recom- 
mendation of the Christianity which we send 
out our missionaries to illustrate. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND NATIVES 
STARVED TO DEATH. 

In the Boston Evening Transcript of March 
4 we find that the German Colonial Secretary 
stated to the Reichstag that the German 
campaign in East Africa caused the death 
of about seventy-five thousand natives from 
starvation, as the soldiers seized all supplies 
to feed themselves and weaken the enemy. 

In chapter five of St. Matthew, Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount, we find ‘‘Blessed are 
the for they shall be called the 
children of God” and to this we think we may 
properly add, ‘‘Cursed be the warmakers 
who ought to be called the children of the 
Devil.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MOSTLY FOOLS. 

Well, now that we have sent our big battle- 
fleet around the world to keep the peace by 
showing what a big fellow we are and how 
easily we can whip all creation, we wonder 
whether England, France, Germany and Italy 
will follow our example and help us preserve 
the peace by sending similar fleets to show 


what big fellows they are. We have heard 
old Scotch Carlyle quoted as saying that 
“there are a good many people in the world, 
mostly fools,” but we don’t believe that 
English, French, German or Italian navies 
are controlled by fools. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A THREAT TO THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

We see in many of our newspapers that 
certain prominent politicians are sending out 
word that Secretary Taft must be nominated 
at Chicago on the first vote, or President 
Roosevelt will be renominated. 

We think that President Roosevelt or his 
man Taft might be very useful in our United 
States Senate, but terribly dangerous to our 
country and the world as commander of our 
armies and navies during the next four years. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SON OF THE PURITANS. 
Son of the Puritans, can it be thou, 
Harness’d for slaughter with bayonet and blade? 
Weeds in thy furrows, rust on thy plough, 
Death for thy trade? 
Fruitless the planting in War's black soil! 
What do the red-handed husbandmen reap?— 
Cripples that languish, children that toil, 
Widows who weep! 
Ah, these death-gleaners must learn as they mow 
Darkest of secrets that History hoards: 
Only a harvest of hatred can grow 
From a sowing of swords! 
FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 
in ‘‘Love Triumphant,” published by 
Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 


WILL NOT HESITATE. 

This paper is printed in the interests of 
humanity for the protection of both man and 
dumb creatures from every form of cruelty, 
of which war is the greatest, most unchristian, 
most cruel and most devilish. It has never 
hesitated to attack anyone guilty of cruelty, 
and so long as it is under its present editorial 
management it never will. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THEY ARE SLAVES. 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think. 
They are slaves who dare not be | 
In the right with two or three. LOWELL. | 


A MOST IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE 
DECISION BY THE FULL SUPREME 
JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

No recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of any state, or the Supreme Court of the 
nation, has attracted wider attention than 
the recent decision of the full Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts that an auto- 
mobile is not a carriage in the meaning of the 
law. If their decision had been otherwise, 
it would have become the duty of every town 
in the state to place and keep all its public 
roads in a perfect condition for the use of 
automobiles, and if an automobile passing 
over one of these roads should make a hole 
which another automobile should run into, 
the town might be sued by the injured people 
who were riding in the second automobile 
for ten or twenty thousand dollars damages, 
and the Automobile Owners’ Association 
having unlimited means for fighting the law- 
suits for its members, (as. # now has for 
fighting the lawsuits against them) employ- 
ing the ablest counsel, etc., would make the 
danger to owners of property in all our towns 
enormously great. 

Possibly one person in fifty is interested in 
the use of automobiles. To all the rest their 
use is an unmitigated nuisance, interfering 
with all other forms of road travel and in- 
volving great danger to multitudes of people 
and particularly to children, and the time is 
coming when the great masses of the people 
who do not use automobiles will demand in 
all our halls of legislation the enactment of 
laws by which the public shall be as carefully 
protected from the use of automobiles as 
they are now from the use of horses. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


OUR BATTLESHIPS READY TO FIGHT. 

In our daily papers of March 17, we see the 
statement of Admiral Evans that his sixteen 
battleships with their fourteen thousand or 
more men “‘are ready at a moment’s notice to go 
out to sea and fight a battle,’’ and Rear Admiral 
Thomas says substantially the same. 

We do most earnestly hope that these fight- 
ing fellows may find nobody to fight, for al- 
though it might be fun for them to get us into 
a war with somebody about something it 


| might involve our nation in complications 


which might cost us the lives of a hundred 
thousand human beings and horses and a 
thousand millions of dollars. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“Blessed are the Merciful.” 


| | 
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SULPHUR AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


George T. Angell of Boston gives testimony 
in regard to sulphur as a preventive of epi- 
demic diseases. Ina recent article he says: 

“Grip has been widely prevailing in the 
United States. Many years ago, when it was 
widely prevailing in Boston, we sent an officer 
to a large match factory, who found that,not 
a single person of all employed there had been 
troubled by the grip, the reason being that 
they were at work on sulphur. We have 
several times published articles on this sub- 
ject, showing that in sulphur mines every- 
body escaped the malaria which was prevailing 
all about them, that in California men engaged 
in bleaching with brimstone fumes escaped 
epidemics. 

Casey Young, a member of Congress from 
Memphis, Tennessee, assured us many years 
ago at Washington that when the yellow fever 
was raging in that city he advised some dozen 
or more gentlemen in his offices to wear 
powdered sulphur in their shoes, and all who 
took his advice escaped the fever. 

It is well known that the old practice of 
taking sulphur and molasses in the spring 
would so penetrate the body as to blacken the 
silver coins in the pockets of the persons 
taking it. We wish that some of our eminent 
physicians ‘would carefully investigate the 
advisability of wearing powdered sulphur 
about the body in times of epidemic diseases.”’ 

[It is reasonable to suppose that the manu- 
facture in Mineral Point of sulphuric acid has 
proven a preventive of epidemic diseases 
here, as this community has been for many 
years free from epidemics of any kind. It is 
only when the escape of the fumes is great that 
vegetation is blighted.}—County Democrat, 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, Feb. 27, 1908. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


We are pleased to read in our papers this 
morning that the president of this famous 
college has promptly expelled, without hope 
of reconsideration, the greatest athlete the 
college ever had simply because this famous 
athlete decided that he could safely set at 
defiance the warning he had received from 
the president. We like this, and we wish 
that every college president in the United 
States had the same power to preserve good 
order in his institution. : 

Many years ago Brown University was in a 
sad condition, and some of its friends suc” 
ceeded in persuading the great Dr. Wayland 
to become its head. The doctor commenced 
a regular crusade of expulsions, which so 
alarmed the trustees that they came together 
to remonstrate. The doctor simply said to 
them, “Gentlemen, my resignation is in your 
hands, but if I remain in Brown University 
I am going to have good order if I expel 
every student.’”” He did have good order, 
and Brown University grew to its present 
proportions, to graduate a man who may be- 
come the next president of the United States. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CITY AND TOWN HORSES IN OLD AGE. 

On petition of Mayor Hibbard of Boston, 
George T. Angell, H. C. Merwin, and others, 
the following act has been passed: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. Whenever any horses used in 
the fire department, the police department, 
the street or sanitary department, or any 
other department of any city or town shall, 
by reason of disability or disease, become 
unfit for use therein, the commissioner or other 
officer having charge of such department, in 
cities with the approval of the mayor, and in 
towns with the approval of the selectmen, 
instead of causing such horses to be sold, may 
transfer them to the custody of the charitable 
society incorporated under the name of Red 
Acre Farm, Incorporated, or to any other 


charitable society incorporated in this com- 
monwealth for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, or for the care and protection of 
dumb animals, if the society is willing to 
accept the custody thereof, to be disposed of 
in such manner as the said society may deem 
best: provided, that the society upon receiv- 
ing any such horse shall give a written agree- 
ment not to sell the horse or to let the same for 
hire. If any horse so received shall thereafter 
be sold or fet for hire, the proceeds of such 
sale or letting shall be the Fpeny of the 
city or town, and custody of the horse shall 
revert to the city or town. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 
House of Representatives, February 25, 1908. 

Passed to be enacted. 

(Signed) John N. Cole, Speaker. 


In Senate. February 26, 1908. 
Passed to be enacted. 
(Signed ) Wm. D. Chapple, President. 
February 27, 1908. 
Approved. 
(Signed) Curtis Guild, Jr. 


OUR “BAND OF MERCY” ORGANIZER. 


We are glad to say that Mr. Leach, the 
Band of Mercy organizer of our American 
Humane Education Society, has not only 
been constantly at work organizing and re- 
organizing our Bands but also in arranging a 
Band of Mercy Day for all the schools in our 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ARMY OFFICERS. 

There seems to be considerable feeling on 
the part of army officers, carefully educated 
for military purposes at West Point, that they 
ought not to be outranked by men who have 
never had any such education. It does seem 
rather singular that the President’s former 
doctor, a respectable gentleman from Cape 
Cod, should have been made a Major-General 
and the President’s present doctor enjoy the 
full rank and pay of a Rear Admiral of our 
navy. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A SPLENDID MOVEMENT. 


We are glad to know that the New Hamp- 
shire Woman’s Humane Society [incorporated 
by the State legislature] of which Mrs. M. 
Jennie Kendall of Nashua, N. H., is president, 
is doing a splendid work. It has already 
nearly five hundred members, several of them 
life members, and is arranging for a sale of 
foods and a great variety of useful articles, a 
supper, and various other amusements to 
largely increase its funds. 

It has already application for a branch 
organization, and bids fair to be one of the 
most active and useful societies in our country. 
Its headquarters are at Nashua. 

We have given a great many addresses in 
New Hampshire, and it is especially gratify- 
ing to us to find that state now likely to be- 
come prominent in our humane work. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AT A BOSTON MEDICAL MEETING. 

At a Boston medical meeting a few days 
since, the question was put whether Mr. 
Angell was not a very old man. The answer 
from one of our friends was, ‘If you knew 
him, you would think he was a young man.” 

In to-da'y’s mail comes a letter from a very 
kind lady, in which she sends her greeting, 
tells us of the good work she thinks we are 
doing for life-savers’ pensions and in other 
directions, and adds that no matter what our 
age is, our enthusiasm is that of twenty-six; 
and concludes her letter by saying, ‘‘Every 
day I ask our Heavenly Father to give you 
strength, and I know that the right prayer is 
answered.”’ 

Of course letters of 
give us strength. 


this: Kind do: tend. to 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A BOOK CAN BE WRITTEN. 

There are perhaps in Boston few men more 
widely known to the literary world than Mr. 
Edwin Ginn, head of the great publishing 
house of Ginn and Company, and Mr. Herbert 
R. Gibbs, head of the literary bureau of the 
great publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, and it is a pleasant thought 
that both these gentlemen, with all their lit- 
erary cares, promptly consented, at our re- 
quest, to act as critics to examine all the 
stories sent in to our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in competition for our two 
prizes of one thousand dollars each, first, for 
the best story showing the folly and wicked- 
ness of wars, and second, for the best story 
to make the rich and poor more kind to each 
other and so harmonize the disputes between 
capital and labor, and it is with deep regret 
that we learned that these gentlemen have 
felt compelled to decide that while many of 
these stories had considerable merit no one of 
them was entitled to a one thousand dollar 

rize. 

We know that a story can be written in 
regard to the folly and wickedness of wars 
which would stir the hearts of all Christian 
people of all nations, and that is what we 
want and for which we may decide hereafter 
to have our American Humane Education 
Society offer a still higher prize. 

We have before us at this moment a letter 
received in this morning’s mail in which a 
good lady tells of the demoralization of our 
own soldiers in our Civil War. She was then 
a little girl in Indianapolis and it was not 
safe for any woman or any little girl to go 
on the streets after dark. 

In one instance when she and her mother 
were compelled to go to the house of a friend 
after dark they were pursued by a crowd of 
drunken Union soldiers [every one of whom 
ought to have been court-martialed and shot], 
and only escaped by plunging in the darkness 
into some shrubbery which the soldiers, too 
drunk to notice, rushed by in pursuit. 

“War is hell” not only in its effects on 
those we oppose, but in its lasting effects on 
our own people. 

A book can be written which will do as 
much for the prevention of wars as ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” did for the prevention of 
slavery. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

In the last issue of our paper we spoke of a 
professorship of humanity being established 
in Columbia University. 

We should have said that one of our life 
members, with whom we have had corres- 
pondence on the subject but who declines 
to have his name used, has given Columbia 
University a hundred thousand dollars for , 
the promotion of humane education and the 
repression of cruelty. The principal is to 
be unimpaired and the interest to be used 
for lectures, prizes, and publications, or in 
other ways to create a larger atmosphere of 
kindness and inspire a broader humanity. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE BELL OF THE ANGELS. 
It is said, somewhere, at twilight 
A great bell softly swings, 
And a man may listen and harken 
To the wondrous music that rings, 
If he put from his heart’s inner chamber 
All the passion, pain, and strife, 
Heartache, and weary longing 
That throb in the pulses of life; 
If he thrust from his soul all hatred, 
All thoughts of wicked things, 
He can hear in the holy twilight 
How the bell of the angels rings. 
Let us look in our hearts, and question 
Can purer thoughts enter in 
To a soul if it be already 
The dwelling of thoughts of sin? 
So, then, let us ponder a little, 
Let us look in our hearts, and see 
If the twilight bell of the angels 
Can ring for you and me? 


Our 


Dumb Animals. 


NEIL BURGESS, THE ACTOR, AND HIS 
HORSE DANDY. 


“Yes, dear old fellow, he’s gone,’”’ was the 
response, and Mr. Burgess’ face, which had 
been lighted up with a genial smile, for which 
he is noted, became suddenly grave. ‘Yes, I 
believe if ever a human being died of joy that 
grand old horse did. It is no exaggeration to 
say that horse possessed about every human 
instinct and faculty but the power of speech. 
You see, I hadn’t seen him for over two years. 
and I hastened to do so as soon as possible 
after I got back from England, a few weeks 
ago. Assoonas he heard my voice, he uttered 
a loud whinny of joy. He rubbed his nose 
against my cheek, and as he did so I could 
feel that his whole frame was quivering with 
a nervous tremor. He lapped my hand and 
then rubbed my cheek again; and then, all of 
a sudden he sank to the floor at my side and 
expired almost before I could stoop to caress 
him. It was a terrible shock to me. I could 
talk an hour about the wonderful intelligence 
of that horse, but I presume the general public 
would not feel the interest that I do. 

—Boston Herald. 


THE HORSE AND THE MUSIC. 


Just at that moment, before any of them 
had begun to talk, every ear caught the pleas- 
ant musical sound of little bells ringing. It 
was no regular tune, but a delicious melody 
in that soft, sunshiny air, which was filled 
at the same time with the song of birds. 
Angela had heard all kinds of music in Lon- 
don, but this was unlike anything she had 
heard before, so soft, and sweet, and glad- 
some! On it came, ringing, ringing as 
softly as flowing water. The boys and 
grandfather knew what it meant. Now it 
was in sight!—the farm team going to the 
mill with sacks of corn to be ground, each 
horse with a little string of bells to its harness. 
On they came, the handsome, well-cared-for 
creatures, nodding their heads as they stepped 
along; and at every step the cheerful and 
cheering melody rang out. 

“Do all horses down here have bells?” 
asked Angela. 

“By no means,’’ replied her grandfather, 
“they are some expense, but if we can make 
labor easier to a horse by giving him a little 
music, which he loves, he is less worn by his 
work, and that is a saving worth thinking of. 
A horse is a gentle, noble-spirited animal, and 
not without intellect, either; and he is capable 
of much enjoyment from music. We all 
know that music stimulates to exertion, as 
well as soothes the weary. Soldiers, as 
Willie says, march to music. If bands of 
work-people at field labor sing, the labor is 
lightened and the mind cheered. Buffon says 
that even sheep fatten better to the sound of 
music.”—Mrs. Howitt, in The Juvenile In- 
structor, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ONE DOCKED HORSE. 

We find this in the Buffalo Horse World: 

I saw her at the excavation of a great 
reservoir one June afternoon when the giant 
labors of mighty digging were in full swing 
and hundreds of men, the hundreds of horses, 
the donkey engines, the steam scoop, the 
hurry, the swelter, the enormous toil of that 
great undertaking filled all the air. 

She was harnessed to a road-shovel beside 
a placid cart horse who plodded by her 
frenzied stride and whose hairy nose lagged 
permanently at the middle a hee foaming 
neck, Her stretched scarlet nostrils were 
smeared with sweat and clay; every vein was 
corded beneath her thin, quivering skin, and 
her delicate ears started for the brutal voice 
of the —— unaccustomed hand 
bore on the bit between her sensitive jaws. I 
paused and gazed sadly upon her eager, 
superhuman efforts to perform the impossible, 
to pull more than she could—and I saw that 
her tail was but a poor stump which, docked 
and nicked into a five-inch mutilation, 


THREE FRIENDS. 


twisted incessantly, with pitiful, semi-spas- 
modic brushings, in futile effort to reach 
some of the clusters of greenhead flies which 
leisurely fed upon the tender skin of her inner 
flank. 

I drew near the heavy-faced rough who 
held the reins, as the high-bred creature, 
with a frantic struggle, dragged shovel, pole- 
mate and driver through a dirt heap and 
stood trembling and panting with beating 
flanks and shaking knees, whisking violently 
the deformed stump which occupied the place 
of the superb fly brush provided for her by 
nature. 

As the flies gathered comfortably over her 
blood-speckled body the poor thing fixed 
upon my pitying face such a look of desperate 
misery that it has remained like a rough 
splinter in my unwilling memory ever since. 

It moved me to immediate utterance. I 
said to the man who drove her: 

“It’s pretty hard on that brown horse 
having no tail.” 

“You mean the flies a eatin’ on her?’’ he 
inquired as he roughly snatched her rein and 
she leaped around as if an electric shock had 
passed through her. 

“Yes,’’ I returned, ‘I wish the man who 
cut it off could see her now.” 

He jerked his team back, straightened his 
shovel, paused and gazed attentively upon 
the object of my solicitude who danced upon 
her crippled knees, fretting to be off. 

‘Well, it does look like she was kinder in 
hell here, don’t it?” he replied, and was 
snatched unevenly away, hanging to his 
taut reins. 

I stood looking after the broken down 
thoroughbred among the crowded hubbub, 
and my imagination wandered away from 
this scene of raw turmoil to the Kentucky 
plantation where she was foaled. I saw in 
this miserable spectacle of man’s cruelty the 
superb young aristocrat of those lush mead- 
ows and sunny uplands. I thought of her 
great beauty, her high lineage; her speed, her 
endurance, and of the gentleness and skill 
with which her proud spirit was bent to bit 
and shaft; of the kindness, the comfort of 
those happy years. 


(From New York Herald.) 
TACK IN MOUTH MADE HORSE A 
RUNAWAY. 
To the Editor of The Herald: 
Runaways, so sudden and dangerous as to 
be fatal to life or limb, are of frequent oc- 
currence. How many of these are caused by 


a sore mouth or an ulcerated tooth against 
which the unyielding bit is pulling is a ques- 


tion well worth considering. 


ESTELLE AND HER PET. 


From ‘King Gobbler,” a story for children, with 
forty-five illustrations, written by Abbie N. 
Smith, 32 Vick’s Park, Houston, Texas, and pub- 
lished by the Educational Publishing Company. 


Not long since, we learn, a pet horse, steady 
and tractable, earned the reputation of be- 
coming vicious and a runaway. Accordingly 
his fate was sealed; his owner sold him. 

His distressing doom while being broken 
of his ‘‘bad habits’’ need not be described here. 
Labelled as incorrigible, he passed from owner 
to owner, when an intelligent veterinary 
bought him. Examining his mouth, he dis- 
covered that the animal had picked up a tack 
with his oats. It was embedded in the jaw 
and the pressure of the bit became unendur- 
able. It was removed and the gentle crea- 
ture, forgiving its abuse and misunderstand- 
ing, became again the old time docile friend. 

An ulcerated tooth could, without doubt, 
explain many supposed cases of hydrophobia, 
both in horse and dog, as instanced by the 
fine animal that crushed his groom in his stall, 
supposed to have become suddenly maddened. 
When subdued and examined the horse was 
found to be suffering intensely and in urgent 
need of a dentist. 

Our safety as well as a higher sentiment 
should urge us to a better understanding of 
our mute companions. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
New York, Oct. 17, 1907. 


A HORSE THAT KNEW. 


Butcher’s Old Bay Walked to the Blacksmith’s 
Alone and Got a Shoe. 

Henry Fallows, a butcher at Washington 
and Williams streets, Newark, left his old bay 
horse standing in front of his shop on Thurs- 
day afternoon. The horse had slipped a shoe, 
and Fallows planned to send him to the black- 
smith. Half an hour later when he sought the 
horse he was missing. 

An hour later the horse came back with a 
new shoe on. He had gone to the black- 
smith’s on his own hook, had stood under one 
of the swinging halters, and had whinnied to 
attract attention until he was attended to. 
The blacksmiths fixed him up and then let 
him go home.— New York Times. 
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Dumb Animals. 


LITTLE DANGER OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 


Much has been written lately in the press 
regarding the great danger from the preva- 
lence of ‘‘hydrophobia”’ in New York city and 
elsewhere, and much more of the same tenor 
will doubtless be written before the season is 
far advanced. Will you allow me a brief 
space for a few ideas on this subject? 

In the first place, if there be any one point 
absolutely certain and established, it is that 
the danger of getting the above disease has 
been greatly exaggerated, and that the great 
majority of alleged cases, of not only “‘hydro- 

hobia’’ in man, but also ‘‘rabies’’ in the dog, 

ave been cases of some other disease. It is 
also easy to see whence comes the influence 
causing this dread and delusion. The year 
following the opening of the first ‘‘Pasteur 
Institute’’ in Paris, in 1885, the number of 
“‘hydrophobia”’ patients treated in that city 
leaped to three thousand; previous to that, 
Paris could boast of only about thirty ‘‘cases’’ 
a year! True ‘“‘hydrophobia”’ is a disease so 
rare that it is not considered worth mention- 
ing in mortality reports. Well-known medi- 
cal investigators who have been searching for 
many years for authentic cases have failed to 
find one. Such are Dr. Lutaud, of Paris; Dr. 
Bell-Taylor, of England; Dr. Charles W. 
Dulles, of Philadelphia; Dr. E. C. Spitzka, of 
New York; Professor J. W. Hearn, of Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Hiram Corson and Dr. Thomas 
Mayo. It isa notorious fact that, all over the 
world, societies and institutions that have the 
handling of thousands of vicious dogs, fre- 
coer biting their keepers, never hear of the 

isease. 

But spurious cases, caused by nervous 
dread, are common. As in the case of Mme. 
Chevalier, of Paris, instances have occurred 
from ‘‘suggestion’’ alone, where the patient 
has not been bitten at all! Such cases, it is 
no injustice to say, are the product of the 
morbid fear disseminated and fostered by 
“Pasteur Institutes.” These concerns do a 
great business throughout the world. But 
on what basis? I have before me a record, 
carefully revised from year to year, which 
shows that up to January Ist of the present 
year 1,857 deaths from ‘“‘hydrophobia” have 
occurred among patients who have under- 
gone the ‘Pasteur treatment” according to 
directions, in many of which cases the animals 
which did the biting remained alive and well! 
In this record names, dates, and other par- 
ticulars are given. 

The ‘Pasteur method’’ depends for its 
commercial success on the most colossal pre- 
tensions and distortion of facts and figures. 
Among its “patients’’ are numbered those 
bitten by “‘rabid’’ dogs and those bitten by 
animals only ‘‘suspected!’’ Again, dogs are 
often ‘“‘found’’ to have been rabid by post- 
mortem examination and by inoculating 
other animals with portions of their brain or 
spinal cord, both of which methods are de- 
nounced as inconclusive by leading scientists, 
such as Dr. Colin, of Alfort, and Professor 
Fleming, of England. Many substances, such 
as common soap, when inoculated into ani- 
mals, produce meningitis, the symptoms of 
which are almost identical with those of 
rabies; Surgeon-General Sternberg has even 
produced these symptoms in rabbits with his 
own saliva! Moreover, it is well known that, 
with no treatment whatever, from 90 to 95 
per cent. of those bitten by actually ‘‘rabid”’ 
dogs recover. All these facts tend to show 
that the statistics of the ‘‘Pasteur Institutes” 
are absolutely farcical, and as a consequence 
a are ridiculed by every leading scientific 
authority who has carefully investigated, and 
who charge them with actually causing ‘“‘hy- 
drophobia” in many patients 4 
lations with diseased animal matter. This 
pernicious and most dangerous principle of 
deliberately introducing into the life-current, 
septic matter from ‘“‘rabid”’ animals, has with- 
out doubt been the cause of numerous cases 
of “paralytic rabies’’ or rabies” 
in patients. The late Dr. Michel Peter, the 


y their inocu-. 


greatest clinical expert of France, said: 
“Pasteur does not prevent hydrophobia; he 
gives it.’” This opinion was indorsed by such 
scientific leaders as Dr. T. M. Dalon, F. R. 
.§., Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, Dr. 
Charles Bell-Taylor, Surgeon-General Charles 
Gordon, of England, and Professor Von 
Frisch, of Vienna. The celebrated Dr. A. 
Lutaud, editor-in-chief of the ‘‘Journal de 
Medecine de Paris,’”’ said in that journal on 
September 16, 1899, referring to the savants 
at the Pasteur Institute: ‘‘They have not 
diminished the mortality; they have aug- 
mented it, in creating the ‘madness of labora- 
tories,’ very often fatal with which they have 
inoculated a great number of individuals.” 
As the danger of ‘‘hydrophobia” in man 
has been viciously exaggerated, so has been 
that of ‘‘rabies’’ in the dog. It is safe to say 
that at least 99 out of every 100 alleged cases 
are cases of ill treatment, heat prostration, 
fits, thirst, stomach trouble. epilepsy, or simi- 
lar affections. A dog with true ‘‘rabies’”’ does 
not froth at the mouth; neither does he go out 
of his way to attack, but gives every indica- 
tion of wishing to be let alone. These. facts, 
however, have no weight with some people, 
whose arrogance and bigotry regarding our 
relation to the ‘‘lower animals’’ pass compre- 
hension. One swears the life of one child is 
“worth all the dogs in the world”; another 
would have all the dogs in the state muzzled 
on account of one case of alleged ‘‘rabies.” 
Man spends his life in abusing and slaughtering 
his fellow-creatures; but, forsooth, if some 
unfortunate member of that species most 
faithful to man, wild with ill treatment, or the 
diseases above mentioned, rushes he knows 
not whither, beset by imaginary foes, then 
Man joyfully seizes the opportunity to attack 
the sufferer with every convenient weapon, 
as in former days, under like conditions, he 
treated his fellow-man! And then, if bitten 
by his victim, he resorts to an ‘‘institute,”’ 
founded on and perpetuating the horrible 
sufferings of artificially maddened creatures 
(a supply of which, in a state of madness, 
is constantly kept on hand, whether “‘used’”’ 
or not), whose poisoned tissues he absorbs 
into his circulation as an antidote. Is not 
this a spectacle for gods and men? 
J. M. GREENE. 
THE DOGS OF WAR. 
[From The Red Cross Magazine, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City.] 


We know the dog as policeman in Central 
Europe; as life-saver he has worked in the 
Alps for a thousand years. But the dog 
regularly enlisted in every great army of the 
world—whether in the Red Cross depart- 
ment, or as scout and despatch bearer—is 
surely something of a novelty. 

In the Franco-Prussian war, out of 129,000 
casualties, 13,000 were returned as ‘‘missing;” 
and who shall say what agonies those unfortu- 
nates suffered? Every war of the future, how- 
ever, will see the dog mitigating its horror. 

The ambulance dog is entirely independent 
of artificial light, and relies only on his extra- 
ordinary power of scent. Last year, during 
the great Austrian maneuvers, two hundred 
men were left lying on the field to represent 
the wounded; and the stretcher bearers, 
working against time, overlooked thirty-eight 
of these. Within twenty minutes the Vien- 
nese dogs had discovered them all. 

Each dog carries about his neck a flask 
containing brandy or soup and also a roll of 
bandages. The wounded man, having made 
what use he can of this relief, gives the dog 
his cap or belt, and the intelligent creature 
at once races off with it to the ambulance 
attendants, whom he conducts to the rescue 
with all speed. 

Marvelous stories are told of the do 
the Allied troops took with them to 
the suppression of the Boxer rebellion. 

The French in Algeria have also used dogs 


which 
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in this way in their warfare with the Arabs. 
One canine favorite with the Oran garrison 
has just been raised to the rank of “ sergeant ”’ 


on account of his sagacity, for he can be used 
indifferently as scout, sentry, despatch 
bearer or seeker for the wounded on the 
battlefield. He is a Russian borzoi. Other 
dogs in use by different armies are the shep- 
herd dog, the Danish boarhound, the blood- 
hound and crosses of these breeds. 

It is the German army authorities who 
have adopted war dogs on the largest scale. 
Other armies have followed her example. It 
is realized that hundreds, if not thousands, 
of men may owe their lives to canine search- 
ers, or at least the mitigation of terrible suf- 
fering, such as the dreadful thirst resulting 
from the loss of blood. 

The Russian army in Manchuria employed 
hundreds of specially trained collies, and 
Captain Persidsky reported: ‘‘In finding the 
missing and wounded with which the millet 
fields were strewn, nothing even approached 
our pack of seven English dogs. In our last 
engagement fifty-three men were found more 
or less badly wounded in utterly unsuspected 
places, where the stretcher bearers and sur- 
geons would never have even dreamed of 
looking.”’ 

As to Great Britain, every year her War 
Office authorities carry out exhaustive tests 
of war dogs. The dogs are specially trained 
in Forfarshire, Scotland, by Major E. Houton- 
ville Richardson, of Carnoustie. 

The great difficulty lies in having dogs 
trained and ready in sufficient numbers. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 

A neighbor whose farm adjoins ours, writes 
a correspondent of the New England Home- 
stead, owns a very large shepherd dog, noted 
throughout the neighborhood for his any- 
thing but friendly greeting of strangers and 
his entire devotion to his master’s horses. 
He spends nearly all his time with them in 
stable and pasture. 

One day this fall one of the teams had been 
turned out for exercise in a small field, close 
to the roadway from our fields to the barns. 
Just beyond the road lay a bundle of corn- 
stalks which had fallen from one of the loads 
brought up the day before. The horses saw it 
and wanted it, as was evidenced by their long- 
ing glances and the stretching of their heads 
over the feuce in a vain endeavor to reach it. 

Prince, who had gone down to the field to 
see his friends, stood watching them closely. 
Presently he trotted off down the field to 
where one of the fence boards had become 
loose and dropped down at oneend. Slipping 
through, he went back to the bundle of 
stalks, seized it, and, dragging it along to the 
hole in the fence, pulled it through, having 
considerable trouble with it in so doing, and 
finally placed it before the horses, who at 
once began eating it. Prince stood by, pant- 
ing, wagging his bushy tail, and evidently 
highly pleased with the whole performance. 

“If there wasn’t thought and ea | 
there, I don’t know where you'd find it!’’ sai 
one of our men, who had been an interested 
spectator.—American Primary Teacher. 
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HATED THE MUZZLE. 

Mrs. Lee describes a large spaniel, named 
Flora, of whom she had personal knowledge. 
She was valued at home, and was generally 
under no restraint; but one hot summer an 
order was issued by the magistrates of the 
town that no dogs should go abroad without 
a muzzle. Flora, therefore, when she went 
abroad, was equipped with a muzzle, which 
she evidently hated and which she made 
many fruitless attempts to get off. One day, 
however, the muzzle was less securely fast- 
ened than usual, and after some efforts 
Flora succeeded in getting it off. The at- 
tendant tried to get hold of it, and to replace 
it in its usual place, but Flora was too quick 
for him; she caught it up in her mouth, ran 
off to a pond in the neighborhood, and when 
there, swam to the deepest part, and dropped 
the muzzle into the water, expressing by 
looks and gestures the greatest delight. 

—Anecdotes of Animals. 


“BARNEY,” 
Owned by J. M. Preston, Lewisburg, West 
___ Virginia. 


UNFORTUNATE INTERRUPTION. 
Willie was asleep and Dan was lonely. 
Willie is the minister’s son, Dan is his dog. 
It was Sunday morning and every one was 
at church but these two friends. It was 
warm and sunny, and they could hear the 
good preaching, for their house was next door 
to the church. 

,‘Dan,”’ said Willie, ‘‘it is better here than 
in church, for you can hear every word, and 
don’t get Recs in down your back, as you do 
when you have to sit oe 

In some way, while Willie was listening he 
fell asleep. 

Dan kissed him on the nose, but when 
Willie went to sleep he went to sleep to stay, 
and did not mind trifles. So Dan sat down 
with the funniest look of care on his wise, 
black face, and with one ear ready for outside 
noises. 

Now the minister had for his subject, 
“Daniel.” This was the name he always 
gave Dan when he was teaching him to sit up 
and beg, and other tricks. While the dog 
sat thinking, the name, ‘‘Daniel’’ fell in his 
ready ear. Dan at once ran to the church 
through the vestry door. He stood on his 
hind legs, with his fore paws drooping close 
beside the minister, who did not see him, but 
the congregation did. When the minister 
shouted ‘‘Daniel’’ again, the sharp barks said, 
“Yes, sir,’’ as plainly as Dan could answer. 

The minister started back, looked around, 
and saw the funny little picture; then he 
wondered what he should do next, but just 
then through the vestry came Willie. His 
face was rosy from sleep, and he looked a 
little frightened. He walked straight toward 
his father, and took Dan in his arms, and said: 

“Please ’scuse Dan, papa. I went asleep 
and he runned away.”’ 

Then he walked out with Dan, looking back 
on the smiling congregation. The preacher 
ended his sermon on Daniel as best he could; 
but then he made a resolve, if he ever preached 
again on the prophet Daniel, he would remem- 
ber to tie up his dog —Our Little Ones. 


DOG RESCUES MAN FREEZING TO 
DEATH. 

John MacMaster, a farmer, living in the 
Orange mountains, near Roseland, N. J., was 
saved from death by a sagacious dog, accord- 
ing to a story told by a member of his family 
yesterday. 

Mr. MacMaster went to Newark Wednesday 
night with market produce, and when on his 
way home at an early hour in the morning 


became benumbed by the severe cold and fell 
into a comatose condition. He lost control 
of his horse, which halted when nearly a mile 
from the MacMaster farm. 

Mrs. MacMaster was astir early and at the 
hour she expected her husband had breakfast 
prepared for him. Time passed, and often 
the devoted wife went out in the cold morning 
air to listen for the sound of his wagon. At 
five o’clock Bob, a dog, arose from where he 
had slept during the night under the kitchen 
table and ran out with Mrs. MacMaster to the 
front yard. 

“Run up the road and see what’s keeping 
your master, Bob,”’ she said. 

Bob wagged his tail, barked and started off. 
In about fifteen minutes the dog returned, and 
barked and scratched at the door of the house. 
Mrs. MacMaster, alarmed, ran to the door. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Bob?” she asked, and 
in answer, the faithful little animal ran toward 
the front gate 

Frightened Mrs. MacMaster put on warm 
clothing and followed Bob up the road. 
About three-quarters of a mile from her home 
she came upon the horse and wagon with her 
husband sitting upon the front seat. She 
climbed up beside him and tried in vain to 
arouse him. Taking the reins from the be- 
numbed fingers she drove rapidly to the 
house, where she dragged her husband into 
the warm kitchen, and after a quarter of an 
hour’s work, revived him. It was more than 
an hour before MacMaster could stand up. 

MacMaster said that when he found he was 
getting benumbed he halted the horse, in- 
tending to get out of the wagon and walk, but 
he could not get down off the wagon. He 
heard Bob bark when the animal first found 
him, but was unable to answer. 

“When Bob ran off toward his home I 
knew the faithful animal had gone for help,”’ 
he said.— New York Herald. 
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GOOD REFERENCE. 
A Lawyer. 

John was fifteen, and very anxious to get a 
desirable place in the office of a well-known 
lawyer who had advertised for a boy, but 
doubted his success, because, being a stranger 
in the city, he had no reference to present. 

“I’m afraid I’ll stand a poor chance,’ he 
thought. despondently; ‘‘however, I'll try to 
appear as well as I can for that may help me 
a little.” 

So he was careful to have his dress and per- 
son neat, and when he took his turn to be 
interviewed, went in with his hat in his hand 
and a smile on his face. 

The keen-eyed lawyer glanced him over 
from head to foot. 

“Good face,”” he thought, ‘‘and pleasant 


ways.” 

Then he noted the neat suit—but other 
boys had appeared in new clothes—saw the 
well-brushed hair and clean-looking skin. 


Very well, but there had been others there 
quite as cleanly; another glance, however, 
showed the finger-nails free from soil. 

“Ah! that looks like thoroughness,’’ thought 
the lawyer. 

Then he asked a few direct, rapid questions, 
which John answered as directly. 

“Prompt,”’ was his mental comment; ‘‘can 
speak up when necessary. Let’s see your 
writing,” he added aloud. 

John took a pen and wrote his name. 

“Very well, easy to read, and no flourishes, 
Now what references have you?” 

The dreaded question, at last! 

John’s face fell. He had begun to feel some 
hope of success, but this dashed it again. 

“I haven’t any,” he said, slowly; ‘I’m 
almost a stranger in the city.” 

“Can't take a boy without references,’’ was 
the brusque rejoinder, and as he spoke a 
sudden ‘thought sent a flush to _— cheek. 

“T haven’t any references,’”’ he said, with 
hesitation, ‘‘but here’s a letter from mother I 
just received. I wish you would read it.” 

The lawyer took it. It was a short letter: 

My dear John,—I want to remind you that 
wherever you find work you must consider 
that work your own. Don’t go into it, as 
some boys do, with the feeling that you will 
do as little as you can, and get something 
better soon, but make up your mind you will 
do as much as possible, and make yourself so 
necessary to your employer that he will never 
let you go. 

ou have been a good son to me, and I can 
truly say I have never known you to shirk. 
Be as good in business, and I am sure God 
will bless your efforts. 


““H’m!”’ said the lawyer, reading it over the 
second time. ‘‘That’s pretty good advice, 
John—excellent advice. I rather think I'll 
try you, even without the references.” 

John has been with him six years, and last 
spring was admitted to the bar. 

“Do you intend taking that young man 
into asked a friend lately. 

“Yes, I do. I couldn’t get along without 
John; he is my right-hand man!” exclaimed 
the employer heartily. 

And John always says the best reference he 
ever had was a mother’s good advice and honest 
praise —Sacred Heart Review. 


THE KING OF ITALY. 

We see that Governor Guild has received 
two badges from the King of Italy showing 
the Governor that he has been appointed by 
the King a member of the Royal Order of 
Melchisedec or something else equally valuable. 
If the King will render some important ser- 
vice to humanity we will send him a badge 
of our American Band of Mercy, and if he will 
render a great service for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in Italy we will send him 
one of the silver humane medals of our M. S. 
P.C. A, GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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OuR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1908. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Soctety 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
** Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month two hun- 
dred and thirty-four new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of seventy-two 
thousand five hundred and forty-one. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 
Donations to Three Other Societies. 

At the annual meetings of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, held on March 31, President 
Angell received his forty-first annual election 
as President of the Massachusetts Society and 


| the old board of directors was elected. 


The president reported that while the re- 
ceipts of the two humane societies the year 
before the last were nearly seven thousand 
dollars less than the expenses, during the last 
year the receipts had been $80,999.27, which 
was over fifteen thousand dollars more than 
the expenses; that the societies had twenty- 
five officers, agents, and clerks paid full sal- 


_aries, several paid part salaries, and four hun- 


dred and twenty-five local agents in all Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns who were paid their 
expenses in enforcing the laws. 

uring the year the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Society have investigated ten thou- 
sand, six hundred and twenty-seven com- 
plaints, examining in their investigations forty- 
four thousand and fifty-four animals. They 
prosecuted two hundred and ninety-two cases 
and convicted two hundred and seventy-eight. 
They took from work fifteen hundred and 
twenty-three horses and mercifully killed 
twenty-two hundred and twenty-six horses 
and other animals. 

The ambulance rendered excellent service, 
night and day. A night watchman was on 
duty at the Societies’ offices every night with 
power to call by telephone, at any moment, 
the police to attend to all cases of cruelty. 

The Massachusetts Society has aided various 
towns in establishing fountains and watering 
places for animals and circulated during the 
year more than thirteen millions pages of Our 
Dumb Animals and millions of pages of vari- 
ous other humane publications, offered prizes 
for evidence to convict, and sent Our Pant 
Animals every month to all the clergy, law- 
yers and physicians of the state and a multi- 
tude of others. 

The American Humane Education Society 
sent Our Dumb Animals every month during 
the year to the editorial offices of over twenty 
thousand American newspapers and maga- 
zines, including all north of Mexico, also to 
the presidents of all American colleges and 
universities; established during the year over 
two thousand, two hundred and eighty-three 

new Bands of Mercy, and in addition added 
more than twenty-one thousand tnembers 
to the Parent American Band of Mercy. It 
gave away hundreds of thousands of copies of 

“Black Beauty” and other humane publica- 
tions, and has recently offered to give Ameri- 
can school teachers and Sunday school teachers 
fifty thousand copies of ‘‘Black Beauty”’ and 
many thousands of its other humane stories 
and publications. It paid one thousand dol- 
lars for the best drama of ‘Black Beauty,” 
several hundred dollars for essays on vivi- 
section, and has now on hand nineteen 
dramas of ‘‘The Christ of the Andes,” in com- 
petition for a prize of one thousand dollars to 
the writer of the successful drama. 

It was voted by the Mass. Society to give 
two hundred dollars to aid the New England 
Anti-Vivisection Society, two hundred dollars 
to aid the Boston Work-Horse Parade Asso- 
ciation, and two hundred dollars to aid the 
Red Acre Farm. 


FROM REPORT OF JAMES R. HATHAWAY, 
CHIEF PROSECUTING AGENT OF MASS- 
ACHUSETTS SOCIETY P. C. TO 
ANIMALS, MARCH 1, 1908. 


During the year ending March 1, 1908, our offi- 
cers carefully investigated 10,627 complaints, 
examining in their investigations 44,054 animals. 
They took from work 1,523 horses, and mercifully 
killed 2,226 horses and other animals. 


SPECIMEN CASES. 


No. 1. For beating a horse over the head with 
a whiffietree, a driver was fined $25. The judge 


who heard the case remarked that had it not been 
for the defendant’s wife and two children he would 
have been sent to the House of Correction for six 
months. 

No. 2. For inciting a dog to attack a pig, a 
woman was fined $10. The pig was so badly 
bitten and mutilated it had to be killed. 

No. 3. For overdriving a lame horse at a county 
fair, for the purpose of testing his power of endur- 
ance, five men, including the president of the fair 
association and the owner of the horse, were fined 
$50 each. 

No. 4. For failing to provide proper shelter and 
driving a lame horse, a man was fined $100. In 
default of payment of fine he was committed to 
jail. 

No. 5. For persisting in driving poor, worn- 
out horses, a man was fined $100. 

No. 6. For driving a galled express horse, the 
owner, driver, and foreman of the stable were each 
fined $15. 

No. 7. For cruelly torturing a dog, a man paid 
a fine of $15. 

No. 8. For starving his cattle, a farmer paid 
fine of $25. 

No. 9. For driving a horse with a bad galled 
back, a teamster paid a fine of $25. 

No. 10. For cruelly beating his horse, an owner 
paid a fine of $50. 

No. 11. For working a pair of horses with large 
Taw sores on their backs and shoulders, a master 
teamster paid fine of $100 and the driver, $35. 

No. 12. For selling a horse which was unfit for 
service, an auctioneer was fined $20. The owner, 
who led the horse to the auction, was fined $15. 


No. 13. For cruelly beating a cow, a man was 
fined $25. He should have been imprisoned. 
No. 14. 


For torturing a young calf by tying 
his legs, a man was fined $10. 

No. 15. For working a sick and disabled horse, 
the owner of an express route paid a fine of $50. 

No. 16. For cruelly overdriving a horse, which 
died, a man paid a fine of $75. 

No. 17. For cruelly transporting cattle, result- 
ing in the death of twenty animals, a railroad 
company paid a fine of $1,100. 

No. 18. For cruelly beating a horse on the nose 
with a cotton hook, a man was fined $25. The 
horse was drinking water from a trough at the time. 

No. 19. For abandoning a sick horse, a man 
was sent to the House of Correction. 

No. 20. For mutilating a dog, by cutting his 
ears, a man paid a fine of $15. 

No. 21. For permitting the use of horses suf- 
fering from sore backs, galled shoulders and general 
debility, divers owners of teams and of carriage 
and express horses were fined in sums varying from 
$20 to $50, while a very large number consented 
to have their horses killed to avoid prosecution. 


President Angell’s directions to all our prose- 
cuting agents are, that it is always better when 
possible to convert men from cruelty than to convict 
them in the courts, and that the test of a Society’s 
usefulness is not the number of its prosecutions, 
but the number of acts of cruelty it is able to 
prevent. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a 

prize of not less than two dollars. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


Massachusetts has the first law prohib- 
iting vivisection in the schools. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over ty-two th d branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. yh To 
on our es means “ Merciful Soctety Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of “Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
7“ address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 
‘ . For the president, an imitation gold 
adge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
—* should be presidents of Bands of 

ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies. 
2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last mestiog by Secretary. 
ing, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,’’ 
emory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 
one pend of Mercy song or hymn. 
5.—A brief address. Mem ma 
they have done to make human ani 
happier and better. 
7 


then tell what 
dumb creatures 


.—Enrollment of new members. 
-—Sing Band ercy song or hymn. 


HOW AN IRISH MAID 
JUDGES FAMILIES 
BY THEIR CATS. 


New York. — ‘No, 
ma’am,” said an Irish 
maid of much experi- 
ence as she returned to 
a New York intelligence 
office the other day. ‘I 
didn’t engage with that 
family. I didn’t like the 
looks of their cat.” 

“Of their cat!’ re- 
peated the owner of the 
office in amazement. 
“Why, Katie, I’m sure 
they wouldn’t keep a cat 
that was in any way 
dangerous.” 

“Not dangerous, no 
ma’am, but a restless, 
unhappy looking crea- 
ture that didn’t speak 
well for the family,” re- 
plied the girl. “I al- 
ways judge a family by 
their cat. 

“A sleek, comforta- 


ble pussy who comes 
up and rubs against you means a quiet, good 
natured family, and one that’s not worrying 
about ways and means; but a nervous,. un- 
friendly looking cat reflects a household 
which is on the verge of nervous prostration 
or financial ruin or some other horrible 
trouble. I’ve been living with families and 
studying their cats for twenty-five years, 
and re never known the sign to fail. 
“A family that can’t make its cat happy 
is one to make any servant miserable.”’ 
—Chicago, Ill., Tribune. 


PUSSY HELPS. 


Nunda.—For some time past a large maltese 


cat which appeared to be an outcast, has 
taken up its abode in the barn on Oscar Wil- 
lard’s premises, which are rented by James 
Rogers. Mr. Rogers keeps a valuable horse 
in this barn, and for several weeks he has 
noticed this large cat was on very friendly 
terms with the horse. It was a common oc- 
currence when he came to the barn mornings 
to find the cat perched on the horse's back, sound 
asleep. 

Tiasetny morning Mr. Rogers was awak- 
ened at an early hour by a noise on the outside 
of the door, and upon opening it in came the 
cat. It would not eat a mouthful of any- 
thing, and continually pulled at Mr. Rogers’ 
trousers and kept running toward the door. 
Its strange actions caused Mr. .Rogers to go 
to the barn, headed by the faithful animal. 
There he found that his horse had been loose 
in the barn, and,, after doing considerable 
damage, had fallen and become wedged down, 
and nearly exhausted by efforts to rise. After 
the horse had been helped to its feet the cat 
made one leap and was on the horse’s back, 
purring and acting in every way as if satisfied 
with its noble deed.— Rochester Herald. 


THE CAT. 

To-day the domestic cat is found in every 
country on the globe and can prove a known 
history of nearly four thousand years. 

The cat was a sacred animalin Egypt. The 
Egyptians built temples and offered sacrifices 
alae of the cat, even embalming its body 
after death. The large number of bronze in- 
scriptions, monuments and cat mummies 
found give convincing proof of the great 
veneration in which the cat was held in ancient 
Egypt. Asa pet, the cat is the favorite ani- 
mal of the nursery, and in fact some quiet, 
affectionate, purring, useful cat is a valued 
inmate of nearly every household. 

—FPets and Animals. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make him 
run with your bicycle. 


PET CAT GAVE ALARM. 


Aroused Household When Fire Started in 
Beacon Street Residence. 

A pet Angora cat gave the alarm when fire 
started early this morning in the kitchen of 
Edward N. Fenno’s residence, 450 Beacon 
street, and was responsible for saving the 
house, and probably the lives of some of the 


occupants. 
The fire started in the kitchen in the rear 
of the basement. The cat was almost 


smothered by the smoke, and its outcries 
aroused H. B. Fenno, who investigated and 
telephoned for the fire department. 

—Boston Herald, Jan. 6, 1908. 


DIALOGUE AND DEMONSTRATION. 
“You smoke thirty cigarettes a day?” 
‘Yes, on the average.” 

“You don’t blame them for your rundown 
condition?”’ 

“Not in the least. I blame my hard work.”’ 

The physician shook his head. He smiled 
in a vexed way. Then he took a leech out of 
a glass jar. 

“Let me show you something,” he said. 
“Bare your arm.”’ 

The cigarette fiend bared his pale arm, and 
the other laid the lean, black leech upon it. 
The leech fell to work busily. Its body began 
to swell. Then, all of a sudden, a kind of 
shudder convulsed it, and it fell to the floor, 
dead. 

“That is what your blood did to that leech,” 
said the physician. He took up the little 
corpse between his finger and thumb. ‘Look 
at it,” he said. “Quite dead, you see. You 
poisoned it.”’ 

“TI guess it wasn’t a healthy leech, in the 
first place,’’ said the cigarette smoker, sullenly. 

“Wasn't healthy, eh? Well, we'll try 
again.” 

And the physician clapped two leeches on 
the young man’s thin arm. 

“If they both die,’”’ said the patient, ‘‘I’ll 
swear off—or, at least, I'll cut down my daily 
allowance from thirty cigarettes to ten.” 

Even as he spoke the smaller leech shivered 
and dropped on his knee, dead, and a moment 
later the larger one fell beside it. 

“This is ghastly,”’ said the young man; “I 
am worse than the pestilence to these leeches.”’ 


“Doc,” said the young man, regarding the 
three dead leeches, thoughtfully, ‘I half 
believe you’re right.” 

—West Virginia Schoo! Journal. 


Don’t forget your cat. 


MSP 82 | 
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“It is the empyreumatic oil in your blood,” 
said the medical man. ‘‘All cigarette fiends 
have it.” 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS 
IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed, ‘‘The 


American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or “‘Band of Mercy,” or school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 


eggs from its nest. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“The Humane Horse Book,’’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘‘400,’’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, new edi- 
tion, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 


cruelty and crime. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


<-> 


HOMING PIGS AT NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Two young pigs recently swam the Connec- 
ticut River to get back to their old home after 
having been carried across by their purchaser 
by a more circuitous route. Not so “‘pig- 


headed”’ as some.—Northfield Mountain cor- - 


respondent Gazette and Courier. 

The above little story reminds us of an 
adventure of our own several years ago. 
We started on a summer morning to walk 
from North Conway, N. H., to Kearsarge 
Village. After we had walked a little distance 
a large, fine looking dog trotted out from a 
house we were passing and concluded he 
would go with us. We spoke to him kindly 
and were very glad to have so good company. 
Shortly afterwards passing another house 
another big dog trotted out and after com- 
paring notes and noses with the first dog 
decided that he would yo too. We walked 
along quite a distance with these two dogs 
running in advance when happening to turn 
around we found a large pig trotting right at 
our heels. We continued walking a little 
distance to see if they were all going with us, 
which they all did, and then turned and went 
back and called at the house from which the 
last dog came, for an explanation. The dog’s 
owner said it was very simple. The dog that 
came with us was a particular friend of his 
dog, and his dog and pig were such friends 
that it was about impossible to keep them 
apart. He said he had sold the pig once, but 
the pig broke over the sty and came home 
again and so he concluded to keep him. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“Blessed are the Merciful.” 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above-named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, “‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


1s it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


THE SPARROW. 


You may talk about the Nightingale, 
Th’ Thrush’n Medder Lark, 
"R any other singin’ bird that 
Comes from Noah’s ark; 
But of all feather things that 
Fly, from Turkey-buzzard down, 
Give me the little Sparrow with 
His modest coat o’ brown. 


I'll admit, thet in the springtime, 
When the trees are gettin’ green; 
When again the Robin Redbreast 
"Nd th’ Bluebird first 're seen, 
When the Bobolink ’nd Blackbird, 
From th’ Southland reappear, 
’Nd the Crow comes back to show 
Us thet th’ spring is really here. 


I'll admit thet in the springtime, 
When th’ groves with music ring; 
Natur’ handicaps the Sparrer; 
He was never made to sing; 
But he sounds th’ Maker’s praises 
In his meek and lowly way; 
And tho’ other birds come 
Back at time, he never goes away. 


"Nd even in midwinter, when 
The trees ’r brown and bare, 
’Nd th’ frosty flakes 're fallin’ 
Thro’ th’ bitin’ air; 
The Sparrer still is with us, 
T’ cheer us when we’re glum, 
Fer his presence is a prophecy 
Of better days to come. 


j 
The Sparrer’s never idle, fer | : 


He has t’ work his way; 
You'll always find he’s hustlin’ 


Long before the break o’ day. 


He’s plucky, patient, cheerful, 
"Nd he seem t’ say t’ man, | 
I know I’m very little, but 
I do the best I can. 


What more can you ’nd I do 
Than t’ always do our best? 
Are we any more deservin’ 
Than the little British pest? 
So, when you talk of “feathered kings,” 
You’d better save a crown 
Fer the honest little Sparrer, 
With his modest coat o’ brown. 
D. S. PICKLEY. 


"SHEEP ON THE HILLSIDE, WYOMING. 


One of the six hundred and eighty-two illustrations of the book, ‘‘Our Domestic Animals,” recently 
published by Ginn & Company. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. | 
From Angell’s Lessons on Kindness to Animals. 


1. Never to stick pins into butterflies and 
other insects, unless you would like to have 
somebody stick pins into you. 

2. Never to —— poultry with their heads 
hanging down, unless you would like to be 
carried in the same way. 

3. Never to throw stones at those harmless 
creatures, the frogs, unless you would like to 
have stones thrown at you in the same way. 

4. That nearly all snakes are harmless and 
useful. 

5. That earth worms are harmless and use- 
ful, and that when you use them in fishing 
they ought to be killed instantly, before = 
start, by plunging them in a dish of boiling 
water. 

6. That it is very cruel to keep fish in glass 
globes slowly dying. 

7. That it is kind to feed the birds in winter. 

8. That bits should never be put in horses’ 
mouths in cold weather without being first 
warmed. 

9. That it is cruel to keep twitching the 
teins while driving. 

10. That when your horse is put in a strange 
Stable you ptewes ty always be sure that he is 
properly fed and watered, and im cold weather 
that his blanket is La put on. 

11. That you should never ride after a poor- 
looking horse when you can help it. Always 
look at the horse and refuse to ride after a 
poor-looking one, or a horse whose head is 
tied up by a tight checkrein. 


dumb creature. 
13. That you should always treat every 
dumb creature as you would like to be treated 
yourself if you were in the creature’s place. 


| ASKING PEOPLE TO VOTE FOR US. 


12. That you should always talk kindly to | 


We have said in another column that a _ 
man who goes around the country substan- | 


tially asking people to vote for him to be Pres- 


ident of the United States is not a suitable 


man to be made President. 
We have been during forty 


ears, by forty 
unanimous annual elections, 


resident of a 


Massachusetts Society, widely known over | 


our country and the world, and during many 
ears the President of two other Humane 
Societies, but we never asked any person to 

vote for us and we never intend to. 
_ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE EMPEROR’S BIRD’S-NEST. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Once the Emperor Charles of Spain, 
With his swarthy, grave commanders, 
I forget in what campaign, 
Long besieged, in mud and rain, 
Some old frontier town of Flanders. 


Up and down the dreary camp, 

In great boots of Spanish leather, 
Striding with measured tramp, 
These Hidalgos, dull and damp, 

Cursed the Frenchmen, cursed the weather. 


Thus as to and fro they went, 
Over upland and through hollow, 

Giving their impatience vent, 

Perched upon the emperor’s tent. 
In her nest, they spied a swallow. 


Yes; it was a swallow’s nest, 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane, or tail, or dragon’s crest, 
Found on hedge-rows east and west, 

After skirmish of the forces. 


Then an old Hidalgo said, 
As he twirled his gray mustachio, 
“Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the emperor's tent a shed, 
And the emperor but a Macho!” 
Hearing his imperial name 
Coupled with those words of malice, 
Half in anger, half in shame, 
Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly from his canvas palace. 


“Let no hand the bird molest,” 
Said he solemnly, “nor hurt her!’ 
Adding then by way of jest, 
“Golondrina is my guest, 
’Tis the wife of some deserter!’’ 


Swift as bowstring speeds a shaft, 
Through the camp was spread the rumor, 
And the soldiers, as they quaffed 
Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 
At the emperor’s pleasant humor. 


So unharmed and unafraid 
Sat the swallow still and brooded, 
Till the constant cannonade > 
Through the walls a breach had made, 
And the siege was thus concluded. 


Then the army, elsewhere bent, 
Struck its tents as if disbanding, 
Only not the emperor’s tent, 
For he ordered, ’ere he went, 
Very curtly, ‘‘Leave it standing!” 


So it stood there all alone, 

Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Till the brood was fledged and flown, 
Singing o’er those walls of stone 

Which the cannon-shot had shattered. 


THE COW BELLS. 
Not because of their own music 
As they tinkle down the lane, 
But from memories interwoven 
Would I hear the bells again, 
With their jingle, jingle, jangle, 
As up from woodland tangle 
Bess and Moll come home. 


Melody I’ve heard that’s sweeter 
Swelling from the thrushes’ throats; 
But there’s country peace and quiet 
Mingled in the cow bells’ notes, 
With their jingle, jingle, jangle 
As up from woodland tangle 
Kate and Nell come home. 


Possibly because I’m weary 
Of a city’s ceaseless strife, 
That my heart swells out in longing 
For the quiet rural life, 
Where, with jingle, jangle, jingle 
From lowland, dell and dingle 
All the cows come home. 


ELIZABETH D. PRESTON. 


| 
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HOW WE FED THE PIGEONS. 


(A Letter from Miss Marshall Saunders, 
Author of ‘‘ Beautiful Joe.”’ ) 


18 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Feb. 28, 1908. 

Dear Mr. Angell,—I am happy to inform 
you that a larger number of pigeons than 
usual have survived the winter on Boston 
Common. During last summer and autumn 
they were fed frequently by various persons. 
When winter came, the feeding of the birds 
became spasmodic. I reported to you that 
some were perishing, and others had frozen 
feet. The supply of food was not sufficient, 
though they did receive a certain amount 
from kind-hearted persons. 

You promptly sent a boy from the Humane 
Society rooms to feed them. I can assure 
you that the pigeons consider him a great 
success. Now they know what to depend 
on, and every day at three, a large flock may 
be seen waiting for the boy to come along 
with his box of corn under his arm. It is a 
pretty sight to see the fearless, faithful birds 
perching on his hands, and crowding about 
his feet. 

On cold days, when there is not a drop of 
water about, the boy has an arrangement by 
which he brings water to them. 

I congratulate your Society on its willing- 
ness to care for ail of God’s creatures. 

Yours for humanity, 
MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 


OHIO MAYOR ORDERS THE BIRDS 
FED, WATERED, AND SHELTERED. 
[Telegram to the Philadelphia Record.] 

Belle Center, O., Feb. 5—In a proclama- 
tion issued this morning, when a sleet storm 
broke over this village, Mayor Jackson Wil- 
liams orders the citizens to give food, water, 
and even shelter, to the birds. 

“If we do not care for these messengers of 
heaven we shall not have them with us in the 
springtime,’’ the proclamation reads. ‘‘There- 
fore, { urge on each citizen of Belle Center to 
feed the birds, give them water, and, where 
the birds can he induced to enter places of 
confinement, to give them shelter. I only 
regret I cannot make this order mandatory.” 

read crumbs were scattered by a police- 
man and dishes of water were kept from 
freezing by him. 


(Signed ) 


OUR RICH GIRLS. 

It seems a terrible pity that so many of 
our rich girls should carry off so many millions 
of dollars of our money to Europe to buy up 
dukes, counts, etc., etc. Why can’t we 
manufacture all these fellows just as well at 
home and keep the money here? Suppose 
we make the Vanderbilts, Astors, Rocke- 
fellers, etc., who can pay five millions of dol- 
lars for their titles, princes; and the political 
bosses, who can pay one million dollars, 
dukes; and some of the smaller fry who can 
pay one-half million dollars, earls, and the 
still smaller who can pay a hundred thousand 
dollars, counts? And then carry the same 
plan into our navy and army, making [for a 
fair compensation] brevet admirals, com- 
manders, etc., and in our army brevet gen- 
erals, colonels, majors, captains, and so 
down, if you please, to corporals, whose wives 
would become Mrs. Corporals, and all their 
children little corporals. 

It would do lots of people a sight of good 
to get these titles, and, as Henry ard 
Beecher once said in a somewhat similar case, 
“‘We don’t believe the Lord would care much 
about it.’’ Undoubtedly there would be a 
great rush for these titles. Our rich girls 
would not need to, go abroad to get them 
and vast sums of money received by the 
government for these titles could be very 
usefully appropriated in establishing better 
roads all over our country, better levees for 
the banks of our rivers, and various other 
investments which would furnish plenty of 
employment for all the men unemployed who 
are willing to work. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

A Boston Gazette writer tells that a lady 
was traveling from Providence to Boston 
with her weak-minded father. Before they 
arrived there, he became possessed of a fanc 
that he must get off the train while it was still 
in motion; that some absolute duty called 
him. His daughter endeavored to quiet him, 
but it was difficult to do it, and she was just 
giving up in wets com) when she noticed a very 
large man watching the proceeding intently 
over the top of his newspaper. As soon as he 
caught her eyes he rose and crossed quickly 
toher. “I beg your pardon,” he said. ‘‘You 
are in trouble. May I help you?’’ As soon 
as he spoke she felt perfect trust in him. She 
explained the situation to him. ‘‘What is 
your father’s name?’ he asked. 

She told him, and with an encouraging 
smile he bent over the gentleman who was 
sitting in front of her, and said a few words in 
his ear. With a smile, the gentleman arose, 
crossed the aisle and took the vacant seat, 
and the next moment the large man had 
turned over the seat, and, leaning toward the 
troubled old man, had addressed him by name, 
shaken hands cordially, and engaged him in a 
conversation so interesting and so cleverly 
arranged to keep his mind occupied, that he 
forgot his need to leave the train, and did not 
think of it again until they were in Boston. 
Here the stranger put the lady and her charge 
into a carriage; received her assurance that 
she felt perfectly safe, had cordially shaken 
her hand, and was about to close the carriage 
door when she remembered that she had felt 
so safe in the keeping of this noble-looking 
man that she had not even asked his name. 
Hastily putting her hand against the door 
she said: ‘‘Pardon me, but you have ren- 
dered me such a service may I not know whom 
I am thanking?’’ The big man smiled as he 
answered, ‘Phillips Brooks,’’ and turned 
away. 


I USED TO KILL BIRDS. 
I used to kill birds in my boyhood, 
Bluebirds and robins and wrens. 
I hunted them up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens. 
I never thought it was sinful,— 
I did it only for fun,— 
And I had rare sport in the forest 
With the poor little birds and my gun. 


But one beautiful day in the springtime 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 
Merrily swinging and chirping, 
As happy as bird could be; 
And, raising my gun in a twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true: 
For a moment the little thing fluttered, 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


I followed it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow I found, 

Right close to its nest full of young ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground! 

Poor birdies! For food they were calling; 
But now they could never be fed, 

For the kind mother-bird who had loved them 
Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 
That could nevermore feed its dear young ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift wing. 
And I made a firm vow in that moment, 
When my heart with such sorrow was stirred, 
That never again in my lifetime 
Would I shoot a poor innocent bird! 


<i 


IN CHURCH. 
Just in front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown'wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And sheen of the sun upon that. 


Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of the bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem; 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 
But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 
The voice of the curate is gentle, 
“No sparrow shall fall to the ground”’; 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 
—Vick’s Magazine. 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 
By Alice Gay Judd. 
There’s a hint of spring in the east wind’s blowing 
And the pussy-willows are peeping out; 
There’s joyous strength in the tree sap’s flowing, 
And signs of spring are all about. 


The snow on the southern slopes is melting, 
And the little brook is no longer dumb; 
Even the blue jays are hoarsely lilting 
That spring has come, that spring has come. 


Mother Earth’s bosom is filled with rejoicing, 
And the tiniest life has lent its ear 
To the glad refrain all nature is voicing, 
Winter is over and spring is here. 
—Every Other Sunday. 


SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


Royalty has been having the time of its 
life recently in England, where a few weeks 
ago there were assembled three Kings, five 
Queens and no end of Princes and Princesses, 
all the guests of England’s ‘‘Merry Monarch.” 
Naturally the men of the royal party were 
treated to a day or two of ‘‘sport” on the 
royal game preserves and with much eclat 
the London newspapers have duly chronicled 
the bags brought down by each of the crowned 
heads. 

In these reports, Alfonso, Spain’s youth- 
ful ruler, is referred to as an ardent sportsman 
and one who waxed enthusiastic over the 
shooting afforded him by his wife’s royal kins- 
man. The first day of the “sport” netted 
Alfonso 600 grouse. This, of course, means 
that the young King stood in a blind, and an 
attendant stood by, whose duty it was to load 
the several guns the King had at hand and as 
the over-fat and lazy birds were driven to the 
covert, Alfonso had but to let go at them 
with both barrels and then take another gun 
and repeat the performance until he became 
tired. 

That is a crowned head’s idea of sport! 

—Asheville, N. C., Citizen. 


WHAT WM. ELLERY CHANNING SAID. 


“Thanks to my stars I can say I never 
killed a bird. They have the same right to 
life that I have. They received it from the 
same Father.” 


I KILLED A ROBIN. 
By Sidney Dayre. 
I killed a robin. The little thing, 


With scarlet breast on a glossy wing, 
That comes in the apple-tree to sing. 


I flung a stone as he twittered there; 
I only meant to give him a scare, 
But off it went—and hit him square. 


A little flutter—a little cry— 
Then on the ground I saw him lie; 
I didn’t think he was going to die. 


But as I watched him I soon could see 
He never would sing for you or me 
Any more on the apple-tree. 


Never more in the morning light, 
Never more in the sunshine bright, 
Thrilling his song in gay delight. 


And I’m thinking every summer day, 
How never, never I can repay 
The little life that I took away. 
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SHALL WE FIND THEM AT THE 


PORTALS? 


Will they meet us, cheer and greet us, 
Those we've loved who’ve gone before? 
Shall we find them at the portals, 
Find our beautiful immortals, 
When we reach that radiant shore? 


Hearts are broken for some token 
That they live, and love us yet! 
And we ask, Can those who've left us, 

Of love’s look and tone bereft us, 
Though in heaven, can they forget? 


And we often, as days soften, 

And comes out the evening star, 
Looking westward, sit and wonder 
Whether, when so far asunder, 

They still think how dear they are. 


Past yon portals, our immortals— 
Those who walk with Him in white— 
Do they, ’mid their bliss, recall us? 
Know they what events befall us? 
Will our coming wake delight? 


They will meet us, cheer and greet us, 
Those we've loved, who’ve gone before; 
We shall find them at the portals, 
Find our beautiful immortals, 
When we reach that radiant shore. 


Rev. J. E. RANKIN, D. D., : 
In Watchman. 


‘AN APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE. 

Under an old piazza floor, the boards loos- 
ened by long usage, and the foundation rotted 
by years of service, a family of toads spend 
the summer months. Each evening after 
sunset, when the twilight shades are falling, 
I take my banjo and sitting in the big piazza 
chair play softly to myself. 

By-and-by a head pops out of a crevice, 
two bright eyes look around, and a big awk- 
ward body follows; another and another soon 
join the company, and there they sit in a 
solemn row winking their black bead-like eyes 
at me. 

Night after night the performance is re- 
peated, and each time the audience is forth- 
coming, and sits in silent dignity to the end 
of my concert. J. E. B. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


A friend from Springfield, Mass., made us 
the other day a pleasant call and we had a 


pleasant talk about Springfield and the Spring- 
field Republican. e think it quite probable 
that no newspaper in the nited States 


[except Our Dumb Animals] is more highly 
respected for its independence in the about 
twenty thousand editorial rooms to which our 
aper goes every month than the Springfield 
epublican. 
ome years ago when we were in the habit 
of addressing religious conventions in various 
parts of our country we had an assignment to 
address the biennial Unitarian convention of 
churches of that denomination at Saratoga 
Springs, and just before we went into the 
great hall to give our address we picked up a 
copy of that morning’s Springfield Republican, 
and found the following: ‘Two conventions 
are being held at Saratoga Springs this morn- 
ing, one the State Democratic and the other 
the National Unitarian. We have no doubt 
that the democrats will satisfy the Unitarians 
that human nature is not always quite so good 
as they are accustomed to think, and we hope 
the Unitarians will be able to satisfy the dem- 
ocrats that there is one God.” 

A thought struck us in reading the above 
and so we began our address by quoting what 
the Springfield Republican had said that morn- 
ing and then added that in our judgment the 
Springfield Republican had set forth in those 
brief sentences the great mission of the Uni- 
tarian church, which was to put its brains and 
money into grand efforts to reach the masses 
who attend no church and whose children go 
to no Sunday school, and impress upon them 


ON THE FARM OF OUR GOOD FRIENDS, MR. AND MRS. 


the great fact that there is one God and then 
let the other denominations carry them just 
as much farther as they can. 

The result of our address and the distribu- 
tion of humane literature at that convention 
was remarkably fortunate as it resulted in 
our being invited to give similar addresses 
in various Unitarian pulpits, one of which was 
before a large audience in the Unitarian church 


at Washington, D. C. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AUDUBON’S TRIBUTE TO THE 
GROSBEAK’S SONG. 


“One year, in the month of August, I was 
trudging along the shores of the Mohawk 
River, when night overtook me. Being little 
acquainted with that part of the country, I 
resolved to camp where I was. 
was calm and beautiful, the sky sparkled 
with stars, which were reflected by the smooth 


waters, and the deep shade of the rocks and | 


trees of the opposite shore fell on the bosom 
of the stream, while gently from afar came 
on the ear the muttering sound of the cataract. 
My little fire was soon lighted under a rock, 
and, spreading out my scanty stock of pro- 
visions, I reclined on my grassy couch. As I 
looked around on the fading features of the 
beautiful landscape, my heart turned toward 
my distant home, where my friends were 
doubtless wishing me, as I wished them, a 
happy night and peaceful slumbers. 
were heard the barkings of the watchdog, and 
I tapped my faithful companion to prevent 
his answering them. The thoughts of my 
worldly mission then came over my mind, 
and having thanked the Creator of all for His 
never-failing mercy, I closed my eyes, and 
was passing away into the world of dreaming 
existence, when suddenly there burst on m 

soul the serenade of the Rose-breasted bird, 
so rich, so mellow, so loud in the stillness of 
the night, that sleep fled from my eyelids. 
Never did I enjoy music more; it thrilled 
through my heart, and surrounded me with 
an atmosphere of bliss. 


One might easily | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| fences and ditches are essential 


| proper education, then our capitalists should 
The evening | 


Then | 


have imagined that even the Owl, charmed | 


by such delightful music, remained reverently 
silent. Long after the sounds. ceased did I 
enjoy them, and when all had again become 
still, I stretched out my wearied limbs, and 
gave myself up to the luxury of repose.”’ 

The above, written by Audubon, calls to 
mind an interesting incident which occurred 
at the Cataract House, Niagara Falls, when, 


HUDSON TUTTLE, AT BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHIO. 


coming in from one of his forest excursions, 
in the rough dress of a woodsman, some of 
the fashionables stopping at the hotel thought 
he was a proper subject to make fun of, but 
when his name was entered on the hotel book 
and they learned that he was one of the most 
distinguished men of the world, who had been 
received at courts and welcomed by kings 
and emperors, their opinions psa 4 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ROOSEVELT ON ATHLETICS. 
In our morning paper we find Mr. Roose- 
velt’s views on athletics. ‘ 
If, as he seems to think, boxing, football 
fights, and risking the necks and legs of valu- 
able horses, chasing foxes over stone walls, 


arts of a 


add in our colleges to the professors who cut 
up cats, also professors of pugilism and 
horse racing, and so prevent our educated 
young men from becoming as humane as 
the merciful Japanese who fought so bravely 
and who so thoughtfully erected a splendid 
monument to the horses that died in helping 
them. 

How much better our Civil War would 
have been managed if Abraham Lincoln, 
Grant and Sherman had only known how to 
cut up cats—use their fists scientifically— 
win gambling football fights and break their 
horses’ legs and necks chasing little foxes 
or aniseseed bags over stone walls, fences and 
ditches. 

We trust the presidents of our American 
colleges and universities [to all of whom this 
paper goes every month] will pardon us for 
saying that, humanely speaking, we see little 
difference between the large number of 
educated savages, who graduate every year 
from so many of our institutions of learning, 
and the breech-cloth savages inhabiting the 
one thousand to fifteen hundred Philippine 
Islands which our President, Mr. Roosevelt, 
and some others seem so anxious to retain. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


‘Do unto others as you would be done unto,” 
is a good rule for nations as well as individuals, 
and if carried out would result in universal 
peace, prosperity and ee 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<i 


United Christian churches have power to 
prevent wars between Christian nations. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO, T. ANGELL, 


New Bands of Mercy. 


71917 


71918 


71919 
71920 
71921 
71922 
71923 
71924 
71925 
71926 
71927 


71928 
71929 
71930 


71931 


71932 
71933 


71934 


71935 


71936 


71937 


71938 
71939 
71940 
71941 
71942 
71943 


71944 
71945 


71946 
71947 


71948 


Guthrie, Okla. 

Guardian Angel Band. 

P., Sr. Aloysia. 

New Bedjord, Mass. 

St. Mary’s Parochial 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 


Roxbury, Mass. 

The Dumb Animal Band. 

P , Peter Krumscheid. 

Remsen, N. Y. 

Rescue Band. 

P., Henry J. Brown. 

Wessington, So Dak. 

Star of Love Band. 

P., Anna Lawler. 

Mina, Ark. 

Mina L. T. L. Band. 

P., Miss Myrtle Ander- 
son. 

Plymouth, Mich. 

District No. 7 Band. 

P., Miss Hazel Schock. 

Rush City, Minn. 

Star Band. 

P., Alice Meyer. 

North Conway, N. H. 

Grammar School Bands. 

No. 1. 

P.,Mr. Howard P. Hard- 
ing. 

No. 2. 

P., Miss Pearl Pitman. 

No. 3. 

P., Miss Frances South- 
ard. 

Marblehead, Mass 

Gerry School Bands. 

Div. 1. 


Eliza Ramsdell. 
Div. 3. 

P., Clara Cruft. 
Div. 4. 

P., M. L. Martin. 
Div. 5. 

P., Edna Herrick 


P., C. E. Merritt. 

Farms School Band. 

P., Miss Rose H. Raf- 
ferty. 

Roads School Band. 


\Margaret McCloskey. 
Div. 4. 
P., E. V. Bray. 


71949 
71950 
71951 


71952 


71953 
71954 
71955 
71956 
71957 
71958 


71959 


71960 
71961 


71962 


71963 


71964 


71965 
71966 
71967 
71968 
71969 
71970 
71971 
71972 
71973 
71974 
71975 
71976 
71977 
71978 


71979 


71980 
71981 


71982 
71983 
71984 
71985 
71986 


71987 


Div. 5. 
P., A. E. Donovan. 
Div. 6. 


P., Mildred Goldsmith. 


Div. 7. 
P., S. E. Hammond. 
Storey School Bands. 
Div. 1. 


Pi H. Prichard. 
Div. 4. 
P., Elizabeth Clark. 


Ruth Gone. 

Div. 

P., E. D. Brien. 
Sewall School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Edna Tutt. 


P., A. S. Kissoch. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Lincoln Cong. S. S. Bd. 


P., C. S. Virgil. 


Messiah Baptist S S. Bd. 
P., Edward D. Mallery. 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Shurtleff School Bands. 


Div. 1. 

P., E.S. Tyler. 
Div. 2. 

P., S. L. Baker. 
Div. 3. 

P., H. M. Dunbar. 
Div. 4. 

P., K. M. Kneeland. 
Div. 5. 


s. A. Whitmarsh. 
Div. 

P., A. W. Anderson. 
Div. 8. 

P., M. M. Gainard. 
Div.9. 

P., Minnie Partridge. 
Div. 10. 

P., M. E. Bird. 

Div. 11. 

P., E. L. Scott. 

Div. 12. 

P., A. G. Farrar. 
Div. 13. 

P., Vandella Dexter. 
Div. 14. 

P., C. M. Schroeder. 
Div. 15. 

P., J. B. Rice. 

Div. 16. 

Trixie Band. 

P., Orrin C. Wood. 
Div. 17 

P., L L. Fisher. 
Carter School Band. 
Div. 1. 

P., M. L. Tifft. 

Div. 2. 

P., N. E. Coolidge. 


‘Amelia Knobel. 
Div. 6 

P., M. C. Cole. 
Div. 7. 

P., A. E. Jacobs. 


71988 
71989 
71990 
71991 
71992 
71993 
71994 
71995 
71996 
71997 


71998 
71999 
72000 
72001 
72002 
72003 
72004 


72010 
72011 


72012 


72013 
72014 
72015 
72016 
72017 
72018 
72019 


72021 


P.,HenriettaMcConnell. 


Div. 11. 

P., E. K. Smythe. 
Div. 12. 

P., N. M. Stanley. 
Div. 13. 

P., F. M. Furbush. 
Div. 14. 

P., Grace Whaland. 
Div. 15. 

P., C. L. Tilden. 
Div. 16. 

P., A. J. Brown. 


Williams School Bands. 


Div. 1. 


H. Lamprey. 
Div. 4. 
P., E. W. Guptill. 


S. N. Macdonald. 
Div. 11. 

P., S. G. Haven. 
Div. 12. 

P., A. F. Blackman. 
Div. 13. 

P., Ethel Harvey. 
Div. 14. 

P., D. G. Stevens. 
Div. 15. 

P., E. M. Fay. 


Frank B. Fay Schl. Bds. 


H. Dennett. 
Div. 6. 
P., Leslie Caverty. 


Ps Lena Cushing. 
Div. 10. 

P., A. L. Carr. 

Div. 11. 

P., A. E. Smith. 
Div. 12. 

P., A. B. Hartford. 
Div. 13. 

P., M. H. Baker. 
Div. 14. 

P., M. K. Merritt. 
Prattville School Bands 
Div. 1. 

P., F. E. Fisher. 


EB. Coleman. 


72029 
72030 
72031 
72032 
72033 


72045 


72046 


72047 
72048 
72049 
72050 


72051 
72052 
72053 


72054 


72057 


72061 


72062 


P., Grace Crandon. 

Spencer Ave. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Libbie. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Coleman. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Sargent. 

Div. 4. 


Eaton, N. Y. 

Eaton Band. 

P., Miss Velmette Isbell 

Walter, Okla. 

Rose Bud Band. 

P., Flora Southwick. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Graham School Bands. 

Dumb Creatures Aid 
Society. 

P., Wm. Ferguson. 

Lend a Hand. 

P., David Smith. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Paul Hanley. 

The Amitey. 

P., Glenn Moore. 


St. Gabriels School Bds. 


St. Gabriels. 


P., Loretto McInerney. 


St. Aloysius. 

P., Robert Jenkinson. 
St. Agnes. 

P., Agnes O'Reilly. 
Oglesby School. 
Auburn Park Band. 
P., Margaret Wilson. 
Cortez, Colo. 

Cortez Primary Band. 
P., Rose Sitzer. 
Bison, Okla. 

Bison Band. 


P., Miss Olive Peterson. 


Bluffton, Ind. 
Good Will Band. 


P., Miss Ida Bartlemay. 


Ever Kind Band. 
P., B. F. Hanna. 
New Castle, Pa. 


Croton Ave. School Bds. 


Willing Workers. 
P., Roberta Martin. 
Love. 

P., Pearl White. 
Help One Another. 
P., Edna Rowland. 
Audubon. 

P., Alice M. Sterling. 
Swastika. 

P. Carrie L. Jeffery. 
Kamas, Utah 
Summit Band. 


P.,Mrs. Rhoda B, Rand. 


72064 
72065 
72066 
72067 
72068 


72069 
72070 
72071 


72072 
72073 
72074 


72075 


72076 
72077 


72078 


72079 
72080 


72081 


72082 


72089 


7209 
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72093 


Newport, N. Y. 

Kuyahoora Band. 

P., McKinley Longstaff. 

Moorestown, N. J. 

Friends High Sch. Band. 

P., Miss Helen Coles. 

Marion, Ky. 

Marion Band. 

P., Carolyn M. Harris. 

London, Ont., Can. 

Aberdeen Band. 

P., Veron Cooper. 

Bluffton, Ind. 

Animals Friends Band. 

P., Harold Grove. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Cletus Kyle. 

Be Kind to All. 

P., Donald Arnold. 

Grade V Central School 
Band. 

P., Miss Alice M. Barr. 

Look-out Band. 

P., Frederick Eichhorn. 

Loyal Soldiers Band. 

P., Elston Murray. 

Bristol, Me. 

Bristol Band. 

P., Martha Russell. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Hillcrest Band. 

P., Miss Nina M. 
Hatcher. 

Oakdale, Pa. 

Kings Son Band. 

P., Samuel Reed. 

Poland, N. Y. 

Grace Palmer Band. 

P., Miss Grace Palmer. 

Prospect, N. Y. 

Kind Little Helpers Bd. 

P., Mr. Bernard R. 
McDonald. 

Thoughtful Band. 

P., Otis Prichard. 

Boston, Mass. 

West End Band. 

P , Israel Bloom. 

Providence, R. I. 

Arnold St. School Bds. 

Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., Susan McElroy. 

Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., Charlotte C. Ingra- 
ham. 

Loyal Defenders. 

P., Fannie A. Greene. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Mary F. Augustus. 

The Kind Helpers. 

P., Ella A. Greene. 

Kind Friends. 

P., Margaret V. Ma- 
honey. 

Little Kind Helpers. 

P., Margaret M. M. 
Coffee. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Rebecca R. Cushing. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., Ida E. Morse. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Jessie M. Kimball 
and Elizabeth G. Hale 

Howard, R. I. 

Sockanosset Sch. Bands. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P.,Mrs.EvelynF. Austin. 

Loyal Defenders. 

P., Leutner J. Hatch. 

Golden Rule. 

P., H. Mabel Stearns. 
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A WITTY PEASANT. 

A thunderstorm overtook the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, when out shooting, 
in 1873, with old Emperor William of Ger- 
many and Victor Emmanuel. The three 
monarchs got separated from their party and 
lost their way. They were drenched to the 
skin, and, in search of shelter, hailed a peasant 
driving a covered cart drawn by oxen along 
the high road. The peasant took up the royal 
trio and drove on. 

“And who may you be, for you are a 
stranger in these parts?” he asked after awhile 
of Emperor William. 

“T am the Emperor of Germany,” replied 
his Teutonic majesty. 

“Ha, very good,’ said the peasant, and 
then, addressing Victor Emmanuel, ‘‘and 
you, my friend?” 

“Why, I am the King of Italy,”” came the 
prompt reply. 

“Ha, ha, very good indeed! And who are 
you?” addressing Francis Joseph. 

“T am the Emperor of Austria,” said the 
latter. 

The peasant then scratched his head, and 
said with a knowing wink, ‘‘Very good, and 
who do you suppose I am?”’ 

Their majesties replied they would like very 
much to know. 

“‘Why, I am His Holiness, the Pope.”’ 

This story reminds us of a little incident 
which occurred when William H. Seward was 
Governor of New York and Thurlow Weed 
was the great politician who controlled the 
state. 

Seward was riding with the driver of a 
stagecoach on the driver’s seat in northern 
New York, and the driver’s curiosity was 
excited to know who Seward was, so he 
asked him if he was a traveling preacher. 
Seward said, ‘“‘No,’’ and two or three times 
more the driver suggested things to which 
Seward answered, ‘‘No,” until finally the 
driver said, ‘‘Well, Mister, who are you any- 
how?”’ 

“Governor of New York,” said Seward. 

“Oh, get out,” said the driver. 

“Then you don’t believe that?” 

“No, not much.” 

Just then they were entering a village and 
Seward saw, at the side of the street a man 
he knew, so he told the driver to stop, and 
said to the man, ‘‘Mr. , am I the Governor 
of New York?”’ 

“No, by thunder,” said the man. 

“Who is then?” 

“Thurlow Weed.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


If President Roosevelt compels the Repub- 
lican party to elect the man he appoints we 
think he will have during another four years 
the command of our armies and navies. 

EO. T. ANGELL. 
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Mrs. J. L. Crane-Couch, $25; Miss G. G. Eaton 
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Miss Ella M. Gaylord, $25; Miss Lucy S. Brewer, $20; 
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Zenas Crane; Miss Mary R. Peabody, Mrs. David P. 
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Kimball, Hon. George A. Draper, Miss K. A. Tar- 
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Watkins, Z. B. Davis, Cash, Mrs. G. G. Hammond, 
Miss Julia Lyman, Miss F. J. Randall, J. G. Mack- 
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Forbes, Mrs. D. B. Kempton, Mrs. H. Wolfenden, 
Mrs. A. B. Clum, Mrs. W. C. Wharton, A. L. Com- 


stock, Mrs. A. W. West, Mrs. C. G. Washburn, Miss 
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Mrs. Walter Woodman, T. A. Baxendale, D. S. 
Thomas, J. F. Wood, H. D. Woods, Mrs. Charles 
Tucker, G. K. Webster, Rev. H. A. Sullivan, W. H. 
Swasey, Tenney & Porter, Mrs. J. H. Thayer, Rev. 
A. B. McLeod, E. H. Sanderson, Rev. M. J. Carroll, 
Mrs. F. H. Tucker, E. A. Sweeney, Mrs. Edw. 
Tuckerman, Mrs. T. P. Burgess, Mrs. Fannie 
Sprague, S. S. Crocker, E. D. Leavitt, Miss Mary 
Edwards, A.D. Ellis, Miss Katherine Tripp, Miss 
Maria Hicks, Levi Snow, Crescent Silk Mfg. Co., 
John Duff W. C. Trafford, United Shoe Machinery 
Co. Miss F. Chutter, The Misses Osgood, Miss Mary 
F. Wheeler, W. H. Collins Co., Mrs. H. C. Board- 
man, Geo. Leonard, J. N. Pierce, Mrs. J. Clancy, 
Margaret C. Whiting, Mrs. M. W. Abercrombie, 
Miss Lucy Tappan. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. T. D. Thomson, G. W. Temple, W. C. & W. 
L. Winter, F. B. Wheeler, Mrs. A. R. Smith, Rev. 
W. E. Wolcott, E. F. Pope, Mrs. D. W. Ranlet, Mrs. 
W. H. Wilcox, H. A. Willis, E. C. Wilson, B. T. 
Thompson, Mrs. A. E. White, W. H. Wye, E. S. 
Woodbury, Robinson & Jones. H. K. Webster Co., 
J. Sallaway, Mrs. Wm. Windom, Miss F. B. Win- 
dom, Bentley Warren, Mrs. Bentley Warren, Mrs. 
J. H. Goldthwait, Mrs. A. M. Sweet, Mrs. T. G. 
Ramsdell, Mrs. E. M. Stone, Rev. D. C. Riordan, 
Mrs. C. M. Ripley, Mrs. S. S. Shattuck, W. W Wade, 
Prof. J. C. Sawyer, Jos. Winter, Mrs. N. Wales, 
Miss A. S. Wales, J. B. Chagnon, M.D., Austin 
Whitcomb. Mrs. H. H. Hunt, Mrs. L. K. Wilson, 
Mrs. John W. Rogers, Miss Bowen, Dr. A. A. Bemis, 
Mrs. S. E. Gatchell, Miss E. A. Gatchell, C. L. 
Taylor & Co.. Miss V. A. Snow, C. N. Prouty, Charles 
Fosdick, Mrs. C. W. Walworth, R. E Cushing, Miss 
G. M. Miller, H. M. Hayler, E. H. Swain, T. A. Em- 
erson, Sprague & Williams, J. R. Ober, Dr. Julia 
Tolman, Miss J. A. Mann, Miss A. F. Barry, T. H. 
Dearing, M. D., Mrs. M. E. Rogers, Mrs. A. A. Hib- 
bard, Mrs. C. H. Porter, Henry W. Lamb, Wm. 
Oswald, Mrs. Ellen Craven, Miss Pauline Ingraham, 
F. H. Hawley, Prof. W. O. Crosby, Geo. A. Walton, 
Mrs. D. L. Bodfish, Samuel Keene, Mrs. F. W. 
Young, C. N. Moore, E. L. Evans, Mrs. I. E. Cush- 
man, C. A. Mason, W. H. Bell, W. N. Fisher, M. I. 
Furbish, J. F. Mason, Mrs. A. E. Ballou, G. W. 
Cheever, J. E. Tweedy, H. C. Saunders, Mrs. C. R. 
Randall, L. W. Wise, Dr. J. I. Esgate. Mantien 
Bros., Miriam Chisholm, Mrs. F. L, Whiting, W. P. 
Whittemore, W. M. Hall, Mrs. Ira Richards, Mrs. 
C. L. Watson, A. R. Macomber, D. H. Smith, Frank 
I. Babcock, F. W. Lincoln, C. O. Sweet, M. Frances 
Harding, Mrs. A. H. Longley, Miss Ellen C. Potter, 
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Mrs, A. N. Gray, Dr. H. H. Whitney, Mrs. R. B. 
Price, G. F. Shears, Mrs. H. S. Keats, Alonzo Al- 
furd, Mrs. C. W. Cook, W. E. Wood, Mrs. John M. 
Hackley, F. L. Ingell, Chauncey Wing, Mrs. A. H. 
Wood, Mrs. W. C. Daniels, F. A. Rugg, J. Eppler, 
C. A. Stratton, W. L. Phelps, F. E. Holbrook, Wm. 
A. Ames, Mrs. Edward Mitchell, Mrs. W. J. Rich- 
ardson, E. L. Brown, Mrs. Winnie L. Bascom, Miss 
Mary L. Arms, Sumner Chapman, Mark Bullard, 
E. D. Billings, A. W. Sprague, Mrs. Rosa F. Pickett, 
Mrs. E. W. Humes, Mrs. Mary D. Merriam, J. W. 
Luther Co., John Anthony, Attleboro Manf. Co., 
D. E. Makepeace, Mrs. L. B. Jones, E. A. Reming- 
ton, Attleboro Coal Co., J. M. Fisher, W. E. Rounse- 
ville, E. D. Gilmore, C. D. Lyons, W. H. Lamb, 
G. L. Shepardson, E. C. Noble, M.D., S. O. Bigney, 
Mrs. A. H. Sweet, W. L. Robinson, David Harding, 
Mrs. E. F. Noble, G. F. Leavitt, J. O. Hodges, 
Geo. F. Wilder, W. H. Dimon, J. T. Southworth, 
C. A. Chase, Louis J. Hart, Chas. F. Crane, Brigham 
Bros., W. A. Torrey, P.M., Geo. F. Comstock, J. R. 
Sullivan, G. L. Gifford, M. D. Lynch, Geo. F. Pope, 
Mrs. A. B. Jennings, Mrs. A. M. Lincoln, Mrs. P. B 
Wetherell, James T. Milne, Mrs. C. M. Hathaway, 
Mrs. G. Frank Allen, Chas. F. Swift, Mrs. John 
Stoddard, Mrs. Edmond Anthony, Miss Mary 
Church, Mrs. Jirel Swift, Mrs. L. A. Plummer, F.W. 
Woodworth, H. C. Allen, M.D., R. N. Hathaway, 
S. B. Chase, M. M. Hathaway, W. M. Gay, Miss 
Susan R. Read, Mrs. George Hawes, Mrs. J. C 
Mackenzie, Mrs. C. M. Horton, Mrs. H. A. Brayton, 
F. J. Gunning, M.D., B. S. C. Gifford, M. Kelly, 
M.D., Dr. Gordon, Pardee & Young, F. L. Sowle, 
Jas. Hathaway, Benj. Cummings, C. H. Morton, 
G. W. Weymouth, A. L. Poisson, G. L. Poisson, 
G. W. Lewis, C. F. Wing, E. W. Bourne, Wm. 
Bailies, Dennison Bros., G. T. Sandford, B. B 
Barney, J. C. Shaw, M.D., L. N. Read, Miss Evelyn 
S. Hall, Mrs. Wm. C. Roberts, Miss C. A. Barber, 
Mrs. L. A. Chafer, Mrs. Valentine Jordan, Mrs. A. B. 
Grant, W. H. Waite, Mrs. N. G. Knight, Mrs. W. R. 
Moody, Mrs. C. W. Stebbins, Mrs. O. T. Steadler, 
Mrs. R. T. Cooper, Mrs. A. O. Howard, E. C. Lever- 
ing, A. G. Thomas, I H. Hull, Mrs. M. L. Houghton, 
Mrs. S. E. Walker, Mrs. N. Fay Smith, Mrs. F. T. 
Pellam, Mrs. P. Coombs, H. S. Stone, F. P. Britton, 
C. C. Hosley, Mrs. Julia M. Corse, Wm. H. Hacket, 
E. F. Graves, Mrs. T. W. Johnson, Geo. E. Alder- 
man, Mrs. Emma Chase, Miss Elene E. Leonard, 
Dr. A. L. Newton, Miss Gertrude E. Ball, Arthur 
Proctor, Mrs. N. P. Wood, Rev. D. M. Wilson, Fred 
L. Proctor, Mrs. W. F. Nichols, Stephen Stark, G. L. 
Wager, L. L. Norton, W. E. Aiken, Prof. F. L. 
Duly, H. F. Cutler, Mrs. R. R. Hatch, C. C. Frissell, 
Mrs. J. P. Holton, Mrs. C. E. Moody, Mrs. C. R. 
Nelson, C. R. Nelson, Mrs. T. A. Adams, Mrs. F..G. 
Courser, A. A. Dunklee, Edw. T. Jordan, Estate of 
John B. Rhines, G. C. Hunt, F. R. Pitcher, G. B. 
Lowd, Postmaster, Canton, Mass., W. C. Brett, 
Dexter Grose, P.M., H. M. Lowd, M.D., Mrs. G. H. 
Eddy, Leontine Lincoln, Mrs. Mary M. Luscombe, 
F. H. Gifford, O. S. Hawes, I. Chester Poole, W. W 
Crapo, Mrs. H. A. Church, Mrs. H. A. Perry, W. H. 
Pierce, Mrs. H. A. Lawton, H. L. Stevens, M.D., 
Mrs. Henry Howland, Curtis Pierce, Dr. Wm. C. 
Macy, James P. Doran, Mrs. Edw. Kilburn, Miss 
Mary Seabury, S. E. Donovan, M.D., Wm. A. 
Nield, M.D., Anna W. Croacher, M.D., R. G. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. H. B. Cooke, Rev. R. M. Woods, E. B. 
Dickinson, C. L. Graves, F. H. Bardwell, Mrs. P. E. 
Porter, Mrs. Maria Eberlein, Mrs. J. T. Burke, 
Mrs. E. Webber, C. S. Shattuck, L J. Pelessier, J. E. 
Porter, Rev. C. Boylan, Jacob Carl, H. H. Smith, 
M. J. Ryan, Mrs. Sarah E. Sanderson, Mrs. R. 
Hubbard, James Porter, B. M. Warner, Mrs. C. L. 
Graves, John Steinglein, Mrs. I. B. Lowell, Mrs. H. 
R. Mead, Miss Amy W. Houghton, Chas. H. Ashley, 
The Misses Ellen & Margaret Miller, Mrs. Frank 
Boyden, G. W. Shaw, D. A. Hawks, Clara B. 
Childs, Mrs. Geo. Clark, Gotleib Decker, M. J. 
Williams, A. D. Flower, Atty., James M. Smith, 
Mrs. F. C. Harmon, Mrs. E. F. Spratt. 

Total, $1,599.70. 

The American Humane Education Society, 
$150.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Women’s Penn. S. P.C. A., $28.25; Pennsylvania 
S. P. C. A., $25; Mrs. J. W. Higgins. $10; Miss A. M. 
Goodwin, $4.75; Mrs. Mary E. Brown, $4; Town of 
Merrimac, $3.75; Miss Jessie Bryson, $3.50; Mrs. 
Laura A. Munger, $2.50; Mary A. Chase, $2.50; 
Hanson’s Agency, $1.87; Mrs. O. H. Butler, $1.50; 


Entered 


A. E. Dodge, $1.50; J. B. Cameron, $0.75; Robert 
McFarland, $0.75; Miss F. M. Hackett, $0.75; R. B. 
Moon, $0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Sarah E. Mitchell, J. H. S. McCarthy, Miss Gussie 
Miller, Annie L. Barr, Mrs. F. E. Hanscom, Frank 
Connor, Mrs. C. P. Croft, Miss M. A. Dana, Mrs. D. 
E. Bentley, A. M. Snow, Mrs. E. S. Miller, P. C. L. 
Harris, Wm. Trumble, Mrs. A. R. Scott, Miss M. A. 
Parkhurst, Sarah C. Sickles. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Cora A. Bowers, Mrs. J. W. Orr, John Clitheroe, 
F. H. Gould, Mrs. H. M. Sperry, H. C. Carpenter, 
Dr. H. S. Robinson, Miss E. Tatham, Mrs. W. L. 
Hill, S. N. Miller, M. C. Bartlett, Geo. A. Coolidge, 
Mrs. N. T. Connick, Mrs. Marion A. White, Mrs. E. 
Murphy, Mrs. A. McLochlin, Miss A. N. Smith, Mrs. 
S. B. Cone, Miss Linda E. White, Mrs. Agnes G. 
Coburn, W. A. Cleveland, Miss Ruth Lufkin, Mrs. 
J. L. Dickinson, P. F. Cramer, Mrs. Dora Nelson, 
Mrs. E. H. Orr, J. A. Wheeler, E. P. Burnett, Mrs. 
S. B. Hummings, J. P. Fenn, Miss Jennie Moore, 
E. N. Wilkins, L. Clay Kilby, Miss M. N. Young, 
Mrs. T. L. Manson, W. L. Walker, Miss Greta Cole- 
man, Harriet M. Curtis, Miss E. M. Chapin, Mrs. 
A. E. Safford, Mrs. Wray Fleming, Miss M. E. 
Douds, Frank L. Poland, W. H. Hoag, Jr., Miss G. 
E. Vrooman, Mrs. J. F. Souther, Dr. H. S. Ains- 
worth, Mrs. J. S. Borden, Mrs. M. A. Grinnell, Mrs. 
J. D. Monroe, Geo. A. Kirby, Mary E. Conant, Ida 
Childs, Mrs. M. L. Potter, J. H. Ruggles, Jr., G. V. 
H. D. Cleaveland, Mrs. E. H. Ripley, Miss H. A. 
Fletcher, Miss M. D. Ewertsen, Cottrell’s Agency, 
Mrs. S. L. Muhlhausen, Rev. J. B. Carruthers, W. G. 
Packard, C. Westergaard, F. H. Lincoln, Miss M. C. 
Wellcome. 

All others, $35.56. 

Total, $176.68. 

Sales of publications, $126.65. 

Total, $2,175.28. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety for February, 1908. 


A friend, $120; a N. Y. friend, $5; Mrs. J. N. Fiske, 
$25; Dr. A. A. Robinson, $10; Ed. Myrsven, $25; 
Miss S. J. Eddy, $18.75; Women’s Penn. S. P. C. A., 
$11.25; W. W. Haskell, $7.60; Town of Merrimac, 
$8; Mariet Westgate, $5; E. Alice Hale, $3; Miss 
Ellen Snow, $5; Mary E. Steiner, $2.50; C. P. Car- 
penter, $2.50; Word & Way Pub. Co., $2.50; Ruth 
A. Powell, $2.50; Wigginton & Conger, $2.50; 
Keene, N. H., Humane Society, $2.50; Bessie Lee 
Jones, $1; F. H. Pike, $1; Miss J. A. Mann, $1; 
Mrs. S. L. Rogerson, $1; Mrs. Ella A. Bates, $1; 
Mrs. Anna E. Safford, $1.50. 

Small sales of publications, $8.95. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals’? does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. ll Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts new spapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American oo including all in 
our own country and Britis 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by thetr wives 
and children. 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second class 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our aes at the following prices, 
free of postage: 

Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
—_ 30 cts., paper 10 cts, 


(German) . heavy paper 35 cts. 

(Modern Greek ) paper 25 cts, 

(Spanish ) paper 10 cts, 

4 * (Swedish ) . paper 20 cts, 
Por Pity’s Sake, 


Some of New York’s 400, 
The Strike at Shane's, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful (at S price), 
New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2 centseach,or . 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 
T. Angell—Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 
cents. 

Bird Leaflet by Geo.T. Angell . 

The Bell of Atri m by Long- 
fellow, 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or 2.00 

Humane Horse Book, compiled by 
Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 5.00 = 

Humane Training and Treatment of . 


$2.00 per 100 


the Horse, by 
cent each . 1.00 
Care of Horses 45 


Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. A ell 1.50 ‘ts 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. 


Angell 
The Check- rein, by Geo. T. Angell “ .60 i 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ) :20 * 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two ae ) .80 2. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 1.00 . 
Service of 65 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. an e0 


Angell 
Fifty- 5 Band of Mercy Songs and 
ymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 " 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month ° 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

&@ Articles for the perer, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICA 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE 


Active Life . $100 00 Associate Anna = 00 

Associate Life . 50 00 Branch . 1 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s . . . 1 00 

RATES OF IN MASSACHU- 
S SOCIETY P. C. 


Active Life gid 00 Annual 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch. . 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 ee i 00 


members of the spore. named Societies receive 
our DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Bosion, Mass. 
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